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members elected for five years is good. 
Teachers should be employed for a longer 
time than one year. The school year ought 
not to begin with the month of June. Our 
present arrangements as to payment of 
tuition by one district to another are un- 
equal. The State should arrange a schedule 
for all. Directors should be elected with- 
out reference to party affiliations, and at a 
different time from other officers. 

Supt. D. C. Locke, of Beaver County, 
in speaking of the number of directors in 
the Board said that it should be three or 
five, depending on the locality. This 
would avoid deadlocks, so detrimental to 
the district. Five is probably a better num- 
ber than three, which approaches too near 
to one-man power. As to the time of 
choosing directors he thought the present 
plan a good one. A new director is some- 
times not well enough acquainted with the 
situation to select a superintendent. Di- 
rectors should take office after the election 
of the superintendent. Superintendents 
should be selected without regard to poli- 
tics. Judges should not appoint directors. 
Popular choice can be depended upon. 
Directors should be placed in a separate 
column on the ticket. 

Question: When is the new school year 
to begin? 

Supt. Moore: The county superintendent 
is elected on the first Tuesday in April. 
There are only two districts where direc- 
tors are to be appointed by the courts— 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Directors go 
into office on the first Monday in April. 

Supt. Brecht: Does the Code change the 
beginning of the school year? 

Answer: Yes, to July first. 

Supt. Morrison: Directors go into office 
on the first Monday in April, county super- 


intendents on May 1. July 1 is the first 


day of the proposed fiscal year. 

Supt. Grim read the same facts from the 
Code. 

Supt. Taylor: It is right that the Board 
should wind up the year’s business before 
a reorganization. Accounts should be 
closed up and audited. I do not under- 
stand the provisions of the Code in this mat- 
ter. It may, however, make little differ- 
ence- as only one new director comes in 
every year. It is a good thing for the new 
superintendent to go into office before all 
the schools have closed so that he can look 
over his ground before beginning the new 
term’s work. All agree that it is better 
to have an odd number of directors. The 
Commission was right in getting away 
from the ward system of electing directors. 

Supt. Landis said that the complaints 
against the number of directors came from 
the towns. Six is not too large a number, 
but has the disadvantage of being even. 
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Three is too small a number, too near one- 
man power. Five is almost what we have 
now, and the people will be satisfied. 

Member: If directors are elected at large 
has the president no vote except in case 
of a tie? 

Answer: Yes. 

Supt. Hamilton: An odd number of di- 
rectors will not necessarily prevent dead- 
locks. If two directors favor a proposition 
and two oppose it, the fifth man can dead- 
lock the board by taking a third position. 

Supt. Landis: What plan would Supt. 
Hamilton suggest? 

I have no plan to suggest. Five is 
probably the best number, but it will not 
make deadlocks impossible. Seven might 
be better, but three would be worse. 

Supt. Brecht: Why change the present 
arrangement? The people are satisfied. 
As deadlocks are not avoided, the Code 
would not improve matters. 

Supt. Sweeney: Five directors is a good 
number because the term is five years, and 
one director changes each year. The 
yearly changes under the present arrange- 
ment are too great. If seven were the 
number, elected for seven years, the term 
would be too long. Five years is a con- 
venient period. A board of five members 
is not likely to deadlock. Better men will 
be chosen if but one is chosen each year. 
The superintendent should also serve for 
five years,. otherwise some directors will 
vote for two superintendents, while others 
will vote for but one. If directors are 
chosen at large, better men are more likely 
to be chosen. 

Supt. Moore: We are two years behind 
the times in this discussion. Two years 
ago I asked the opinions of all the superin- 
tendents of the State as to the matter, and 
the results of this inquiry I gave to the 
Commission. The sense of the superinten- 
dents was that there should be five directors 
elected for five years. Nothing is to be 
gained by talking about the matter. It 
would be far better to stand by the Code, 
as it is a statement of the opinions of the 
majority. 

A REVISION OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
WHAT ELIMINATE FOR THOROUGH- 
NESS?—WHAT ADD TO MAKE 
MORE PRACTICAL? 

Supt. Hoffman, of Bucks County, spoke 
much as follows: When one of our noted 
educators visited Rome he noticed the don- 
keys coming to and from the market place. 
They were covered with their load of mer- 
chandise to such an extent that nothing 
could be seen of the animals but the tip of 
the nose, the ears and the extremities of 
their feet. This, he said, reminded him 
of our present ovecrowded school curricu- 
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lum. If such be the true condition, then ad- 
ditions to our course of study should be 
very carefully made. Colleges today are 
demanding more and more in their entrance 
requirements. This means that our high 
schools feel called upon to do more and 
more. Our agricultural pedagogues plead 
for more nature study and the teaching of 
agriculture. Our friends saturated with 
college ideas say, Soak the public schools 
with similar ideas. We fail to agree. 

In the first place we need thoroughness 
in our schools more than an increase of the 
course of study. I sometimes fear that the 
quantity of matter which we plan for our 
children to master is too great for the 
quality of work to be first-class. We are 
in the position of the little girl who upon 
her return from Sunday school was asked 
whether she understood the lesson for that 
particular Sabbath. She replied, “I have 
so much to learn that I have no time to un- 
derstand.” Our courses of study must be 
suitable for the pupils. We have the chil- 
dren with us in the school room a certain 
number of years. Consequently we must 
give them such training that, whenever 
they leave school, we have helped them to 
such an extent, and in such a manner, that 
what they have acquired in the school room 
will help them to continue to grow when 
they are out of school. In other words we 


must give them such help that they may 
continue to grow educationally as they 
grow bodily, and that they may strengthen 
mentally and morally as they strengthen 
physically. 

In the first eight grades we deal with the 


common school studies. Here we can 
hardly eliminate, but we should teach 
thoroughly. Mr. Charles King, a successful 
business man, was once asked to give the 
reasons for his great success. He an- 
swered, “ Well-directed energy.” A de- 
partment of “ well-directed energy ” might 
be very profitably added to our course, if 
possible. Oftentimes we must work too 
hard for the results we obtain, simply be- 
cause our energies are not wisely expended. 
We do like the young man who called upon 
his prospective father-in-law to gain his 
permission to marry the daughter. Before 
he had the courage to ask the all-important 
question, he had whittled away an entire 
shingle in the man’s presence. The father 
of the girl told the young man that he did 
not think that he could give his daughter 
to a young man who had to work so hard 
to accomplish so little. He said, “ With all 
your whittling you should have made at 
least a toothpick.” 

Our first eight years work should show 
substantial results. Our work should be 
very thorough. Before pupils enter the 
high school they should be able to read un- 
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derstandingly. They should be able to read 
so as to be heard and understood. They 
should be able “to spell,” and not “ spell 
out.” Spelling contests should be encour- 
aged between different grades and between 
different schools. The writing taught 
should be by arm movement, and fully as 
good as taught by our business colleges. 
The mathematics must be thoroughly 
taught. Mental arithmetic should be in- 
cluded. The pupils must be able to work 
and reason out their problems without 
relying too much on pencil and paper. The 
geography work should include plenty of 
home geography. Every pupil should be 
thoroughly familiar with the geography of 
his own county and state. English gram- 
mar must be included in each year’s work. 
The United States history work should be 
very fully supplemented by state and county 
history. In Civics the same course should 
be pursued. Physiology, hygiene, vocal 
music, and drawing should have their place 
on the program. Easy exercises in physical 
training should be included, as well as 
elementary agriculture and nature study. 

Kindness to animals should be taught to- 
our pupils as required by law. To do this- 
work more effectively, however, we should 
have more consistent legislation. Our 
State Legislature requires humane treat- 
ment to animals to be taught in our schools,. 
while they permit trap shooting by sports- 
men outside the school room. At present: 
in our county, our teachers are required, ° 
by act of Legislation, to teach kindness to 
animals while from the school windows the 
pupils have the opportunity to witness the 
sportsmen shooting live pigeons by the 
hundred, simply for pleasure. 

Geometry should be omitted below the 
high school grades. Algebra should not be 
a regular study, only a help in simple 
arithmetical operations. German should be 
omitted. 

We now come to the high school course. 
Here we give the pupils the benefit of a 
course of study including as many years 
as local conditions will allow. The ques- 
tion that confronts us is, which of the 
common school studies shall be included in 
the high school course? We undoubtedly 
would get a greater hold upon the public 
by including more common school branches. 

No one, at this day, wishes to deny the 
right of pupils to prepare for college in the 
high school, but we must not lose sight 
of the original purpose of the high school. 
The way to the college should be open, 
but we must also meet the demands of those 
who do not go to college. 

Work in English should undoubtedly be 
carried along the entire course. Arithmetic 
should have a place during at least part of 
the high school course. Since geography 
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consumes so much time in the lower grades, 
it may possibly be omitted if thoroughly 
mastered below the high school. Physical 
geography should of course be included. 
United States history should be reviewed, 
also civics. Here again the history and 
civics of county and State should be taught. 
Physiology may be briefly reviewed with 
benefit. Health lessons are always impor- 
tant. Music, drawing, penmanship and 
spelling should have places on the high 
school program. Composition, declamation, 
debate and public speaking should also have 
definite places. A newspaper class should 
be conducted. The teacher and editor are 
working for a common cause. Much as 
we may disagree as to the school curricu- 
lum, let us be very certain that what we do 
is done thoroughly, and that we add to our 
present courses very judiciously. 

Supt. R. O. Welfling, of Potter County, 
wished to consider the subjects now taught, 
in relation to rural schools. A previous 
speaker has said that our school work is 
not as thorough as it was years ago. This 
is true. We are all familiar with the re- 
sults of the Springfield Test. President 
Eliot said of the pamphlet containing the 
results of the test that its facts were firm 
and its conclusions convincing. He does 
not believe that we attempt too much and 
fail. It is in the power of the superinten- 


dent to do much eliminating without speci- 


fic directions. For instance, many subjects 
in arithmetic which are not now used. The 
ideal course of study gives the pupils the 
best equipment for life. We must study 
social conditions and the home surround- 
ings of our pupils. While society was 
static for centuries, suddenly industrial con- 
ditions completely changed, and the boy has 
been robbed of many jobs which formerly 
gave him a sturdy independence of charac- 


ter. Many children of the rural districts: 


are now hauled to and from school; they 
have no water to bring nor messages to 
carry; no wood to chop, no mail to carry. 
In cities especially inventions take the place 
of boys’ work. These changes necessitate 
a changed curriculum. Industrial instruc- 
tion costs money, but its day is coming. 
The State should take charge of all the 
schools in order to abolish the penurious 
methods of many districts. In the kinder- 
garten and primary school there should be 
industrial exercises in which all should 
join. After that there should be individual 
choice. Elections should be introduced 
gradually. At fourteen trade education 
should begin. Later should come the col- 
lege or the school of technology. 

Supt. Bevan was strongly in favor of 
cutting out physiology. The time can be 
better used on other things. It is a pitiable 
sight to see second- or third-grade pupils 
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grappling with the technical terms of that 
subject. Hygienic laws alone should be 
taught. No other subject should be. ex- 
cluded. 

Supt. Rupp agreed with Supt. Bevan as 
to physiology. 

Supt. Hamilton: The course of study as 
found in the books of today is too great 
to be gotten into eight years. Many topics 
take too much time to be profitable to a 
child of fourteen. No subject should be 
eliminated but a number of topics can be 
cut out. All detailed study of battles in 
history; and almost all of physical geo- 
graphy. In Allegheny County a course is 
being prepared which will be such as not 
to overcrowd eight years. A boy of four- 
teen cannot understand the change of 
seasons without an undue expenditure of 
time. A wise elimination of topics is one 
of the most important problems before us. 
The State ought to help in the matter. 

Supt. Longstreet: The percentage of our 
rural pupils who graduated from our gram- 
mar schools and high schools is small. We 
should put our strength on the “ three R’s.” 
We are unduly anxious to hustle children 
into the high school. It is better to go 
slowly, The average child is not able to 
enter the high school at fourteen, if the 
present amount of work is to be completed 
in the grades. 

Supt. Grim: Much stress on marks makes 
for lack of thoroughness. Seventy-five per 
cent., when it is the passing mark, comes to 
be looked upon as almost perfection. No 
bank cashier or railroad official could hold 
his job if he could make only 75 per cent. 

Supt. Koehler, of Monroe, agreed that 
eight years are not enough to prepare for 
the high school if the books of the present 
day are to be exhausted. A course taking 
nine years is laid out for Monroe County. 
Formerly grammar school work was done 
in the high schools. Now the Code pro- 
vides that a township or townships may 
have a ninth year school intermediate be- 
tween the grades and the high school. It 
is a good plan. Our present trouble with 
grammar school work in the high school 
will disappear if this plan is adopted. 

Supt. Killgore, of Sullivan: The present 
discussion only emphasizes the necessity 
for a state course of study. Each superin- 
tendent has a different plan. The course 
should not be a definite outline for each 
month. I have tried to reduce the work by 
correlation, but it is not enough. The num- 
ber of topics must be reduced. 

Supt. Koehler, of Wayne, algebra and 
civics should not be taught to pupils of 
ten and eleven years of age. Only the 
common branches should be taught in the 
first eight years. Few children can com- 
prehend grammar and physiology at four- 
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teen. The time had better be spent on 
English composition. There are two rea- 
sons for the study of arithmetic—use and 
culture. We teach much that is not useful, 
and much might be eliminated, including 
apothecaries’ weight, partial payments, and 
compound proportion. 


THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 


Dr. George M. Philips said that the 
Code provides for a minimum course for 
the public schools, to be prescribed by the 
State Superintendent. The course for ele- 
mentary schools is nearly the same as now, 
except for the addition of the history of 
Pennsylvania. By Art. 16 directors are re- 
quired, with the advice of the proper super- 
intendents, to arrange the branches into a 
course of study in accord with the ages of 
the pupils, and not to conflict with the min- 
imum course of the State Superintendent. 
In high schools the course is as at present, 
but the requirements are reduced by cutting 
out geology, trigonometry and surveying. 

Supt. Taylor asked what the Code says 
as to the examination of classes for grad- 
uation ? 

Dr. Philips: The State Board will ex- 
amine. 

Supt. Moore asked for the explanation 
of the dates for directors’ going into office, 
and the reorganization of the boards. 

Dr. Philips: Many reasons require direc- 
tors to go into office in April, the most 
forcible of which is the early selection of 
teachers. As it is now teachers cannot 
be legally employed earlier than the first 
Monday in June. Also, new members can 
thus get acquainted with conditions before 
the opening of the new term. The object 
of beginning the fiscal year on July 1 was 
to allow of getting all of a year’s business 
into a fiscal year. By the Code the county 
superintendents will be elected one month 
earlier, and by the new boards. 

Question: Will superintendents dabble in 
politics if their election so soon follows the 
election of directors? 

Dr. Philips: No. The Code has been so 
framed as to put the election of directors 
outside of politics. 

Supt. Rupp: If directors are elected for 
five years, why are not superintendents 
elected for the same period? 

Dr. Philips: Few superintendents wished 
it. Anyhow, county superintendents are 
usually re-elected. If a superintendent is 
poor three years is enough, 

Supt. Taylor asked how the assistant 
county. superintendents are to pay their 
expenses. 

Dr. Philips: Out of their salaries. 

Supt. Taylor: My expenses are about 
$1,000 per year. How would an assistant 
support a family on $1,200? 
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Dr. Philips said that he favored a larger 
salary but the Commission was afraid to 
ask for expense money lest the salary be 
cut. 

Supt. Hamilton: Will not fixing the 
salary at $1,200 lead people to think that 
that is good pay? 

Dr. Philips: No. The minimum is $1,200. 
A county may increase it as much as it 
wishes, ; 

Supt. 
about it? 

Dr. Philips: The law says a larger salary 
can be paid out of the county’s share of 
the state appropriation. 

Supt. Brecht: What is the minimum 
salary of county superintendents? 

Dr. Philips: $1,500. 

Supt. Moore: I thought that the county 
superintendent’s appointment must be con- 
firmed by the officers of 'the directors’ 
convention. 

Dr. Philips: That is true. 

Supt. Hamilton: If they refuse to con- 
firm? 

Dr. Philips: They will get together. 

Question: Why are assistants not to be 
appointed until I911? 

Dr. Philips: We thought we could not 
get a sufficient appropriation until then. 

Question: What was the reason for 
making the minimum salary for assistant 
superintendents $1,200? 

Dr. Philips: He has a smaller district 
than the county superintendent and his- 
expenses are less. 

Supt. Sweeney: Why is the county super- 
intendent’s minimum salary no more than 
$1,500? My postage last year amounted 
to $150. With his heavier expenses the 
superintendent will be no better paid than 
his assistant. 

Supt. Moore: Under the old law the 
county commissioners pay the expenses of 
the county institute. Is there any change? 

Dr. Philips: No change. 

Supt. Moore: Is anything allowed super- 
intendents for postage and stationery ? 

Dr. Philips: For postage, not stationery. 

Question: Does not the Commission see 
that in a large county, where there are 
many teachers, you can get enough money 
for your institute? In a small county you 
cannot. Why not give the same amount 
to both? 

Dr. Philips: I favored this: but we feared 
to put it in. We wanted the Code to go 
through. 

Supt. Hamilton: We ought not to be 
too modest. If we ask $1,000 we will 
probably get $500. If we want $1,200 we 
should ask $2,000 for our assistant county 
superintendents. 

Dr. Philips: We are adding about $122,- 
ooo to the cost of county supervision al- 


Why say anything 
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ready. We were afraid to ask for more. 
We want your assistance in getting that 
through. 

Supt. Moore: In 1911 will the tendency 
be to decrease the county superintendent’s 
salary on account of his assistants? 

Dr. Philips: If the county lost anything 
this might happen. But the State pays 
the salary of the assistant. 

Supt. Koehler: What does stationery 
include? Printing should come under that 
head, and be inserted. 

Dr. Philips: This point is covered. The 
Code allows for stationery and blanks. 

Supt. Koehler: I have been asked to pre- 
pare a course of study for the county. 
The printing of the same would cost $90, 
which I cannot afford to pay. 

Dr. Philips: The Code provides that the 
State Superintendent prepare such a course. 

Supt. Sweeney thought that directors and 
county superintendents should be elected 
for a similar term so that all directors 
might vote for the same number of county 
superintendents. 

Dr. Philips: There was no demand for 
this provision. 

Question: How can you get rid of a poor 
assistant? 

Dr. Philips: Look it up in the Code. 

Supt. Brecht: Is not the work of super- 
vising a small county as hard as supervising 
a large one? Are teachers paid salaries 
in proportion to the size of their schools? 
Supervision is supervision and ought to be 
paid for as such. 

Dr. Philips: The Code increases the 
minimum salary of county superintendents 
from $1,000 to $1,500. 

Question: Was the minimum ever paid? 

Dr. Philips: In three counties. 

Question: In some large counties, with 
many schools, the superintendent can 
readily visit a large number of schools 
in a day because of the many trolley lines; 
whereas in other counties with a less popu- 
lation, widely scattered, he may not be able 
to visit more than one school per day, 
and his expenses are larger, although his 
salary is less. Why? 

Dr. Philips: I should like all of you to 
be better paid than you are. But if we 
demanded all you want we could not get 
the Code through. 

Supt. Brecht: Supervision should have 
a value as supervision, apart from the 
number of schools supervised. 

Dr. Philips: True. The duty of the Com- 
mission was to codify and suggest. Yet 
in the small counties the term is short and 
the superintendent’s expenses are less. 

Question: As to the new revenue pro- 
visions—when will they go into effect if 
the Code is adopted? What will be the 
increase in revenue? 
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Dr. Philips: The Code provides means 
for collecting it, and it would go into 
effect at once. The increase would be more 
than $400,000. 

Question: There would be no need to 
collect it before 1911 if no assistants are 
to be elected until then. 

Dr. Philips: The revenue goes to the dis- 
trict, not the State. 

Supt. Hoffman: At my election the salary 
was fixed too soon for me and I thereby 
lost $300 or $500. 

Dr. Philips: The Code provides that the 
salary shall be fixed first. 

Supt. Hamilton: That is a fatal mistake. 
Salaries will never increase if the superin- 
tendent is not elected first. 

Supt. Moore: Would that procedure be 
lawful? 

Dr. Philips: It is not the law, but it is 
recommended by the Department. 

Question: Could the Code not be changed 
so as to provide for the election of the 
superintendent before the fixing of the 
salary? 

Supt. Moore: This body never acts as a 
unit. We have had a chance to get what 
we want, and yet we never agree on any- 
thing. 

Supt. Hamilton: That would be death. 

Supt. J. Horace Landis now read the 
following paper on 


HOW THE SCHOOL CAN BEST AID THE HOME 
IN ITS FUNCTIONS. 


In considering this topic, “How can the 
school best aid the Home in its Functions?” 
it might be well to ask: 1. What are the 
duties and functions of the home? 2. What 
functions does the home either fail to perform 
or perform but poorly? . Knowing these facts 
we then can know in what ways the school can 
best aid the home. 

Nature’s first and chief means of education 
is the home and the family. School and col- 
lege are mainly artificial devices to make good 
the deficiencies of the home and early environ- 
ment, and to prepare for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life. What the home cannot 
do, the school must. The function of the 
home, as I understand it, is to train the boys 
and girls in the very best way, physically, 
morally and intellectually, so as to fit them for 
their work in life. 

The schools of to-day face far different 
problems than did the schools of the past. 
Home conditions in America have changed 
during the last century. A century ago we 
were an agricultural people, a country of 
homes, and the majority of our people lived 
in the country. Manufacturing and industrial 
pursuits have drawn them from the country 
to the city, and to-day the majority of them 
live in cities and towns. Apartment life and 
boarding-house life are encroaching upon the 
home, and the power and influence of the home 
over the lives of.the children are lessening. 

A century ago the home and the farm could 
furnish physical training, manual training and 
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nature study; could train the children to 
habits of industry and economy, to forethought 
and responsibility. The chief business of the 
schools then was to give a knowledge of books. 
The early American home shared in all these 
functions. Healthy outdoor labor gave physi- 
cal vigor. Home and church were in intimate 
relation, and the morals were looked after by 
church and home. With the development of 
the country and the increase of town life, 
brought about by the rise of manufacturing 
interests and the development of factory condi- 
tions, the home has gradually given up, one 
after the other, its earlier functions. These, 
if done at all, must now be done by the school. 

As the old-fashioned farm life disappeared 
and its valuable training was lost, the educa- 
tional efficiency of the home was narrowed 
and weakened. Hence the responsibility and 
burdens of the schools were greatly increased. 
It falls to the schools now to develop a race 
of men and women who can meet the emergen- 
cies, and endure the strain of modern seden- 
tary life in towns and cities. This is no 
small or easy problem. The schools and col- 
leges must be not merely institutions of learn- 
ing, but also training places for physical and 
moral vigor, and for efficiency and power. 
They must develop as well as instruct and 
discipline. The schools must furnish a vigor- 
ous body as well as a keenly disciplined mind. 

Good homes are the true foundations of a 
nation’s greatness. Schools should stand side 
by side with the homes, not supplant them. 
United they should work for the welfare of 
the nation. This yielding up of functions by 
the home, not only weakens the home, but 
undermines the nation’s strength. The na- 
tion must stand. They may not be able to con- 
trol the individual homes and say what the 
parents must do, but the schools are state in- 
stitutions, and for the safety and continuance 
of the state, and of the nation, it must exert 
its power over the schools to produce good 
citizenship. The training that the home 
neglects to give or is unable to give, can be 
delegated to the school. Through the school 
we can reach the home by means of the chil- 
dren, and many homes may be awakened to a 
sense of their neglected duties. A union of the 
interests of the home and school is conducive 
to the best interests of the child. 

The definite ways in which the school can 
aid the home is, in a large degree, determined 
by this fact—whether it is a city or a country 
home. The city with its slum district and its 
foreign and immigrant population offers a dif- 
ferent problem from that of the country. In 
the crowded slum districts, a whole family 
may be crowded into one or two rooms. 
Often both father and mother go out to work. 
There is no chance for good home life and 
good training here. It is a struggle for mere 
animal existence. What functions may the 
school aid here? We may say it can aid all. 
Physically it needs to train in the value of per- 
sonal cleanliness—baths and clean clothing— 
in healthful play and exercise. Such homes 
give no opportunity for healthy play. If the 
physical vigor of the city child is to be main- 
tained—and ‘present conditions demand in- 
creased vigor—it must fall to the functions of 
the schools, not the home: either through di- 
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rect training by the school, or indirectly 
through agencies that the school calls into ex- 
istence, or to which it delegates its functions. 

Medical inspection and the work of school 
physicians and school nurses will make a 
stronger and more healthful generation of 
men and women out of the children of for- 
eigners in our large cities and towns. Handi- 
capped by heredity and environment their re- 
sults will be far from perfect, but they will 
have done a great work. Eye, ear, and throat 
are carefully looked to, and adenoids and en- 
larged tonsils are removed. Play grounds, 
where the healthful exercises of play strength- 
en the muscles of the growing child, have been 
provided in many large cities. 

Health depends almost entirely upon food. 
The home-maker should know the value of 
foods, use judgment in the selection of nour- 
ishing foods, and be able to prepare simple, 
nourishing meals for the family. The immi- 
grant mother, with restricted means, often of 
the peasant class and used to the country, now 
crowded into wretched tenements, and forced 
to use new foods and new ways of cooking, 
prepares messes ruinous to digestion. Simple 
lessons in the choosing of foods and in their 
preparation will do much to better the health 
of the inmates of such homes. A few plain 
directions by school physicians and school 
nurses to the girls of their classes who are 
often the “little mothers” at home, may save 
the lives of some little ones and partially 
dispel the faith in amulets and charms to cure 
childish diseases. : 

If sewing and cooking be not taught in the 
schools, many of the poorer class of children 
will never learn them. Plain sewing and the 
cutting out and making of simple garments 
can be taught. Often the simplest sewing - 
is not done at home, and the pitiful wages of 
the poor must be used to buy cheap ready- 
made clothing, to pay for the making, the mak- 
ing sometimes costing more than the goods. 
Dress goods are cheaper in the cities than in 
the country but the poorer class often have 
neither the skill nor the time to make them. 

The greatest thing that the school can do to 
aid the home, both city and country, is to cre- 
ate better and higher ideals of living and a firm 
faith in the honor and dignity of self-sustain- 
ing work. False pride, false ideals cause many 
a ruined home. An American, especially, 
should feel the value and dignity of labor and 
the sacredness of home life. The schools 
should train towards and not away from the 
home and the farm and workshop. Teach the 
boys and girls that it is their duty to earn a 
livelihood. Teach the boy that he is to bé the 
home-maker and the bread-winner, that he is 
expected to earn his livelihood and that it is a 
disgrace not to be independent. Teach the 
girl that she should know how to be self-sus- 
taining and independent when necessity de- 
mands it, though she is ultimately to be the 
home-keeper and the care-taker of the family. 
Teach her that, so far from it being her duty 
to avoid labor and effort, it should be a matter 
of pride to her to be as good if not a better 
house-keeper than her mother. If the rising 
generation of boys and girls could be so 
trained in our schools that they become health- 
ful men and women; that they are better wage 
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producers; that they know how to spend 
wages more wisely; that they have that culture 
which will enable them to appreciate and enjoy 
life, the homes of the future will have reason 
to be grateful to our schools. It is the ideals 
that are set before the young that determine 
their lives. Ideals transform the individuals, 
and ultimately transform national life. 

In the country schools there can easily be 
given the very best physical training possible, 
free but not too strenuous play in the open 
air. No device used in the city schools can 
equal this. Like many things so easy of access, 
there is possibility of its being overlooked. 
Periods of healthful play at school, and of use- 
ful work around the home and farm give the 
country child an immense advantage over the 
city child. Playgrounds used for play, and 
the teacher unobtrusively guiding the play, is 
one way that the school can aid the home in 
its function of giving healthful men and 
women to our land. 

Money may be “the root of all evil,” but 
it is a very necessary root under present-world 
conditions. Through money as a means, not as 
an end, the enjoyment of life is largely accom- 
plished. The home-maker is the wage-earner. 
The amount of his wages regulates the com- 
fort and contentment of the home. To make 
better wage-earners, give them in the lower 
grades, not necessarily trades, but skill of 
hand with simple tools, and a feeling that 
work is honorable. Anything that will tend to 
make a man take more pride in his work, 
tends to make him a better citizen and a more 
conservative member of society. Anything 
that will contribute to the greater efficiency of 
the workman is a contribution not only to his 
own well-being, but to the well-being of his 
family and the state. 

Our schools must really educate the child- 
ren, must teach them to do things and do 
them cheerfully. More than that they must, 
as one educator says, teach them to want to 
do things. A system of education that leaves 
one without the power to undertake and ac- 
complish things, is worse than useless. The 


school must be brought closer to the home and: 


to industry; closer to out-of-doors and life. 


The average farmer and business man will be 


quick to take advantage of this sort of train- 
ing’ because it will help their children to do 
more skillfully the daily work they are called 
upon to do, and will fit them to do more effec- 
tively and successfully the work of life. 

In what definite, practical way may this be 
done? One way is to make use of the manual 
training work or industrial work. Let this 
have a practical trend, and be co-ordinated 
with the work of the school in its different 
branches, and with the home needs as well. 
We may say we give skill of the hands by our 
training, but if there is no practical evidence 
given of it, the parents may be forgiven for 
doubting. The ability to hang’a shelf straight, 
take off an old lock of a door and put on a 
new one, install a system of electric bells in 
a home, put up telephone connection of the 
house and barn or store and keep the same in 
good repair, and even know how to put in 
place the grate of a stove, will do more to 
convince the parents that skill can be given 
than years of preaching. 
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Whether you have manual or industrial work 
in your school, make use of the things about 
you. In the one-roomed country school much 
can be done that will stimulate activity and 
give some skill. If the shutter weakens in its 
hinge fastenings, if the lock of the door re- 
fuses to work, if through the warping of the 
wood-work or the settling of the foundation, 
gaps appear at the sides of the door and the 
wintry wind chills the feet of the little ones,— 
let such work be done by the boys, not by the 
carpenters. It is training for them. Some 
wood, a few nails and screws, a few simple 
tools, and a teacher that is earnest, can give 
them some practical work and a knowledge 
and a skill to handle simple tools. If appara- 
tus is needed for physics class, for botany, 
for work in arithmetic, such simple apparatus 
can be planned and made by the pupils. It will 
not only help in their lessons but will make 
them more self-reliant and helpful. Some 
city laboratories are too well equipped to call 
forth individual effort on the part of pupils. 
They can help also to beautify the school room, 
Brackets, bookshelves and picture frames can 
be made by the pupils. These are only initial 
steps. These sound the pupils and find out 
their tastes and abilities. Such activity is 
easily transferred from school to home and 
farm. A teacher that has influence over his 
pupils can easily lead them to do similar work 
at home, and from such beginnings pupils are 
often led to select their avocations. 

Interest in farming can be deepened. Too 
long has the city drained the best and most 
progressive of the boys and girls from the 
country. “Back to the farm,” ought to be 
made the rallying cry now. Let us keep if we 
can, the young blood on the farm. The school 
can help the home in this. Farming is not 
only an honorable calling, but it can also be 
made a profitable calling, if the principles of 
scientific farming are understood. Soil con- 
ditions and the crops best suited to particular 
soils can be taught. A knowledge of the 
means by which a farmer can obtain increased 
crops from his soil can be given, and also the 
remedies by which he can rid himself of the 
pests that destroy the fruit of his labors. 
He can be given a knowledge of market values, 
of the causes of the fluctuation of prices, of 
the law of supply and demand. A skilled 
farmer obtained fifty per cent. greater yield 
from the soil than can his untrained neighbor. 
Much that is immediately useful and that will 
also stimulate them to further study and inves- 
tigation can be given in the schools. They 
can be taught the grafting and budding of trees 
with choice fruits, the testing of seeds, the im- 
portance of subsoil drainage, etc. A knowledge 
of these things can be given in a fundamental 
way to the children of country schools, and in 
such ways can the school aid the country home 
in its functions. 

Accuracy in fundamental operations in arith- 
metic, and the ability to express themselves 
clearly and forcibly in English, must not be 
overlooked. Rapid, accurate work is the basis 
of success. Highly complex fractions, partial 
payments, involved questions in commission, 
such as no commission merchant ever under- 
took, may give mental drill, but effective drill 
may be secured by more practical means. 
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Rapid, accurate addition still means much in 
business though we have adding machines. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to hold 
up before the schools high ideals, to influence 
them for the better as he moves about through 
the county. It does not need a man possessed 
of book-learning merely. Not only must he 
be intellectually qualified, but he must be 
wide-awake, progressive, in touch with the 
times, and tactful in resources. 

As he moves about through the county he 
comes in contact not only with the schools but 
with the directors and with the homes. If he 
is a man of resource and adaptability, and 
can tactfully meet the different classes of 
people and impress them with the value and 
importance of practical school training co- 
ordinated with the home needs—he can do 
much to put the schools in touch with the 
home—arouse interest and, through increased 
interest, improve the schools and wield a pow- 
erful influence upon the homes and the com- 
munity at large and thus serve his state in the 
most efficient way. ; 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

The following committees were an- 
nounced by the chair before adjournment: 

Auditing: Supts. Green, Morrison and 
Knapp. 

Necrology: Supts. Roth, McCloskey and 
Stewart. 

Nominations: Supts. Seltzer, Grim and 
Bayle. 

Resolutions: Supts. Taylor, Jones, Davis, 
Dickey and Smith. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Ar several fine songs by Mr. Chas. 
A. Dobson, of Grove City, there was 
fitting and happy emphasis given to the 
fact that 


DR. SCHAEFFER IS SIXTY YEARS OLD. 


President Rapp introduced Supt. Missi- 
mer, of Erie, who said, 

I think I am a year older than Dr. 
Schaeffer, so I can patronize him just a 
little for once in a brotherly way. I know 
we were raised along the same lines, in 
the law and under the law of those simple 
German people. He was born on the other 
side of the Rhine, I was born on this side. 
He was born in Berks County, I was born 
in a doubtful part of Montgomery. He 
went to a little red school house in Maxa- 
tawney and wore red-top boots and I went 
to a little school house on the creek and 
wore red-top boots. When he got a dress- 
ing in school, I know that he told his 
brothers and sisters, this little red-headed 
Nathan, “Don’t say a word about it to 
father.” I know that the other fellow 
also adopted the same tactics, and said 
“Elizabeth, Katharine, don’t say that I 
got a lickin’ in school to-day.” For we 
knew just as sure as fate that if father 
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discovered it, he would re-enforce the 
authority of the teacher, whether it was two 
days or two months afterwards, and that 
was wholesome and Christian restraint. 
That is the reason we have been walking 
= moderately in our different spheres of 
ife. 

I know that he was born near Kutztown, 
which is a most remarkable place. The 
men from there are all wise, fine-looking 
and healthy specimens, and the women are 
like the swan on yonder river, ever counted 
fairest of the fair, moving with a stately 
air—and what complections they have! I 
know all about Kutztown. While he was 
going to Kutztown to the Normal School, 
I couldn’t keep out of Berks and my first 
school was in Berks county, near Boyer- 
town. I used to walk there on Sunday for 
amusement, so that it seems peculiarly har- 
monious that I should be selected to say 
what I have to say to Dr. Schaeffer. 

The school men of this commonwealth 
recognize the value of Dr. Schaeffer’s ser- 
vices to the cause of public education. 
They are alive to it and for it and feel it, 
not only the school men of the common- 
wealth, but the people of the common- 
wealth, and the teachers of the common- 
wealth, and the boys and girls of the 
commonwealth know Dr. Schaeffer. He 
came in with Patterson and Beaver found 
him good and Hastings found him better 
and Stone pronounced him all right and 
Pennypacker couldn’t find any fault and 
Stuart proclaims the fact that he is just 
the man for the place. Why it is like that 
poem in Tennyson, “I chatter, chatter as 
I go to join the brimming river, For men 
may come and men may go, but I go on 
forever.” We want him there. I don’t 
mean by quoting inadvertently or flippantly 
that beautiful poem that Dr. Schaeffer 
chatters. He never does. Commend me 
to the man at the head of the Department 
of Public Instruction for good sense, for 
words of unequaled wisdom and sound 
judgment when he does talk; and we all 
know, not only in State Conventions, but in 
National Conventions, when Dr. Schaeffer 
gets up, he is listened to with profound 
interest and attention; and so, doctor, 
knowing all these good things about you 
and knowing that you were born, I don’t 
know how many years ago, we want to say 
in behalf of these teachers, these superin- 
tendents, and on behalf of this people of 
this commonwealth, that we are glad that 
you were born, and we rejoice in the fact, 
and nobody feels happier than I do, to know 
that you have repeated that birthday of 
yours threescore times. I am just a year 
older, so I can talk to you a little bit. But 
we thought, probably, that having arrived 
at that happy period when a man is just 
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beginning to get young, when his heart is 
full of mellow and kindly sympathy, when 
his views are philosophical and not tinged 
with prejudice, when he recognizes merit 
in the humblest citizen as well as the most 
capable citizen—having arrived at that 
period, we want, Dr. Schaeffer, to express 
to you, our sincere affection and esteem, 
and as a slight token of our regard, not as 
as a reward, but as only a token, I have 
here a purse which you can take with you, 
probably in the summer when you go into 
the retreat. It will pay your fare or enable 
you to live forty days in the wilderness 
along the line of the simple economies 
under which we were raised. 

I tell you it is one of the happiest periods 
that a man can arrive at when he reaches 
that sixtieth birthday, and when he knows 
he has the esteem and love of his fellow 
citizens. He feels like the darkey in camp- 
meetins, in the fervor of the spirit, who 
says, “ Bless de Lord, I am gettin’ better 
and better and fatter and fatter.” 

This little token of our regard we want 
to present to you with our warmest feel- 
ings of appreciation and sympathy having 
reached your sixtieth birthday, and we 
hope you may live sixty birthdays more, 
and that the next Governor will see the 
wisdom of rt you in office. 

We know that you never said an unwise 
thing and we know you stood as a buffer 
against a good deal of bad legislation that 
may have injured the schools of this com- 
monwealth. There is one monument which 
you have written into the statute books of 
this commonwealth with which your name 
will be connected forever and that is the 
statute which gives to every boy and girl 
in our country schools the privilege of a 
high school education just the same as the 
boys and girls in the city. That is the 
great achievement for which we honor 
and for which we ought to give credit to 
Dr. Schaeffer in his administration of the 
affairs of the public school system of this 
commonwealth. 

Now, doctor, I give you this slight token 


of our esteem and affection and when you | 


spend it, spend every cent of it. 
RESPONSE OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


The reply of Dr. Schaeffer was much as 
follows: It is hard to find words when the 
heart is full of emotion. We do our best 
thinking when the emotions are quiescent. 
I am afraid to open this. It might be a 
Pandora box. I remember one of the geo- 
logists saying in regard to our Pennsy]l- 
vania mountains that the people lamented 
that there were no precious metals found in 
those mountains, and how he told them 
that these mountains contain the rains and 
add to the fertility of our great old Key- 
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stone State, and he says people should not 
look so fine a gift horse in the mouth. I 
regard this as a gift horse and I will not 
look into its mouth while I stand before 
you. 

When my old comrade Missimer started 
out, I thought that he had memorized 
one of my friend Rapp’s classic produc- 
tions, but as he went on, I finally came to 
think that he must either be an Irishman 
or have visited Ireland and kissed the 
blarney stone. The fulsome eulogy that 
he pronounced upon his fellow Pennsyl- 
vania doctor, reminds me a little bit of an 
introduction that Bishop Fowler got—very 
fulsome—and when he got up he said it 
reminded him of the morning of the resur- 
rection, that when a good many people 
come from their graves and read the 
tombstones, they will say, “ This is a mis- 
take, this was meant for the other fellow.” 
’ I was present when we showered words 
of praise on our friend Houck on reach- 
ing his sixtieth birthday, and I now feel 
as if I, for the first time, were walking 
in Henry Houck’s footsteps. 

I am reminded in this connection of 
President Eliot, when he had been presi- 
dent of Harvard for forty years. They 
took some account of it and called on him 
for a speceh in the evening. He said, 
“This has been a very happy day for me. 
All the kind things you said about me 
to-day I deserve, because I have stuck to 
my job.” That is about all I can claim. 
I have stuck to my job and done my best, 
and I wish to express the profound grati- 
tude of my heart for this token of your 
appreciation and I promise you that, while 
my strength lasts, my best efforts shall be 
put forth to make the superintendents hap- 
pier in their work, to make them successful 
in building up the schools and to give the 
children of Pennsylvania a school system 
that shall be the superior of any other 
school system on the face of the earth. 
I thank yof. 


VOCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES IN COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


was the subject of the following paper by 
Supt. Eli M. Rapp, of Berks county: 
Among all civilized peoples the country boy 
has proved to be the nation’s most valuable 
asset. Splendid humanity has always been one 
of the staple products of our farm lands. All 
students of history and social science know 
very well that rural peoples possess in a higher 
degree than urban peoples physical strength 
and love of liberty, and. that almost invar- 
iably they are inferior to city peoples in the re- 
finements of life and in knowledge and_ skill 
in the mechanical arts. The history of the 
human race appears to be a continuous series 
of records of highly cultured nations living 
mostly in cities and being overpowered and 
ultimately supplanted by ruder, but physically 
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stronger rural races and not infrequently, the 
conquerors themselves become enervated by 
city life and are forced to yield to a stronger 
people inferior to them in civilization. The 
ancient civilizations were chiefly military; our 
modern civilization is pre-eminently industrial. 
Hence physical strength for military purposes 
is no longer so important, but physical strength, 
integrity and independence still remain just as 
necessary for our industrial democracy as they 
were for the military nations of the ancient 
world. : 

A contented rural population is essential to 
the welfare of a nation. A nation develops 
power in proportion as its people remain in 
contented prosperity and in large numbers on 
its farms. Undermine the welfare of the coun- 
try districts, allow conditions of rural life to 
be such as to breed discontent, to drive people 
away; destroy or even seriously injure this 
great reservoir of manhood, character and 
patriotism, and you have a social condition far 
more threatening than would the arrival of 
hordes of anarchists. England was a rural na- 
tion before the great industrial revolution. 
Through economic forces the rural population 
of England has been converted into an urban 
population. This condition has existed for 
nearly one hundred years. The ultimate eco- 
nomic and social effect of this change is a 
marked decline in the industrial efficiency of 
the English artisan. The English artisan to- 
day is less efficient than he was one hundred 
years ago. He has not kept pace wiih his 
fellow-workmen in countries that have had 
fresh recruits from rural districts to draw 
upon. England has reached a crisis. She 
is now trving desperately hard to devise some 
means by which the English rural population 
may be restored. Let America take heed in 
time. The same causes are effecting a rapid 
transformation of the economic and social life 
in the United States. 

We are rapidly becoming an urban people. 
This is the day of large cities in America as 
well as in Europe. In my county over half 
the people in the county live in Reading and 
its immediate environs. In the outlying town- 
ships there is a continuously marked decrease 
in population. Things in the country combine 
to work in a vicious circle; isolation and hard- 
ships drive many away and thus isolation and 
hardships become intensified for those who re- 
main. Sociologically the city problem is that 
of congestion; the rural problem is that of iso- 
lation. Social forces in the country are cen- 
trifugal and expulsive; their direction is from 
the center outward and away; they must be 
made centripetal and attractive. 

We certainly must expect the steady deterio- 
ration of our rural population unless effective 
preventive measures are devised. And if no 
new preventive measures are devised I see no 
reason why isolation, irreligion, ignorance, vice 
and degradation should not increase in the 
country until we have a rural American peas- 
antry—illiterate and immoral, possessing the 
rights of citizenship, but utterly incapable of 
performing or comprehending its duties. 

In a communication recently with Dean 
Bailey, of Cornell, head of the Commission on 
Country Life, I suggested as a means of bet- 
tering farm conditions and making farm life 
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more attractive a little more prosperity for the 
farmers: A fifth more grain to the acre or 
ten per cent. more on the price, or lower prices 
for commodities bought will greatly dissem- 
inate sweetness and light in the rural districts. 
Greater prosperity of the farmer is the best 
solution of the farm problem. But back of 
every question that has to do with better farm- 
ing, better homes and better lives is the ques- 
tion of better rural schools. It seems almost in- 
credible that the farmers are not asking for the 
reformation of the rural schools and they them- 
selves are the greatest hindrance to the needed 
changes. Initiative must come from the out- 
side. With tactful persistence and organized 
action considerable may be accomplished. The 
future is full of hope. Many agencies have 
begun to operate for a social uplift. The tele- 
phone, trolley, automobile, rural free delivery, 
good roads, rural literature, magnificently 
edited periodicals, improved machinery, are 
operating favorably. To make the country 
attractive to the average ambitious boy, he 
must be made to believe that there is money 
in farming—money enough to provide, first, 
things necessary: then things comfortable and 
ornamental. Make the boy believe that it is 
possible for him to raise 100 bushels of corn 
to the acre that has given his father but 40 
bushels; make him believe that it is possible for 
him to stock the farm with cows each of which 
will produce 300 pounds of butter-fat per year 
instead of 150 pounds, he'll begin to think 
about staying on the farm. The law of our na- 
tures makes the economic fundamental. Food, 
clothes and shelter for themselves and for 
those dependent upon them, occupy the first 
place in men’s thoughts; and they ought to. 
The esthetic and the spiritual belong to tlie 
superstructure. Two men are to be pitied: (1) 
the one who builds an economic foundation and 
is satisfied; and (2) the one who attempts to 
build an esthetic superstructure without a 
material foundation; and the second failure is 
more pitiable than the first. The one thing 
that scholastic aristocrats refuse to see, is that 
forms of education which make men self-sup- 
porting often have as much or more real cul- 
ture value than those which concern only the 
pedant or classical dilettante. 

Too long we have had an educational hold- 
up by the scholastics for the benefit of the - 
few. Education must be for service as well as 
for sweetness and light. Classics and calculus 
are no more divine than machines and potatoes. 
Universal education must contain a large ele- 
ment of the vocational. Every individual 
should have training both vocational and hu- 
manistic. It has been truly said that every man, 
to be efficient, needs the vocational; to be 
happy and safe, he needs the other. What is 
one man’s vocation is another’s avocation and 
that what is technical and professional to one 
is humanistic to another. The first duty every 
man owes to society is to support himself; 
therefore the first office of education is to en- 
able the pupil to support himself. The trade 
and technical training for everybody first. 
Those with brains worth educating in the 
’ologies, *onomies and ’osophies will get this 
knowledge later, especially when the heresy 
fostered by the diploma nonsense is done away 
with that formal education is all over, when 
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rightly it has just begun. Let us have culture 
all our lives instead of a premature dab of it 
at school and-no more of it later. Let us 
learn how to make a living in an economically 
sound and defensible way and then philosophize 
to the happy end of our days. The curse of 
this age is its unwillingness to give what the 
world needs in order to secure what the in- 
dividual desires. The professions, clerkships, 
office positions are overcrowded. But good 
mechanics, laborers, farmers and servants are 
scarce. For this our system of educating the 
brain before it is ready, and neglecting the 
hand until it is too late, is to blame. We 
have too many morbid thinkers and miserable 
workers. Our leaders never get beyond the 
sophomoric stage of political economy. Many 
a man who passes for a thinker is spouting 
hazy philosophic impressions he recalls from 
his school career of twenty or forty years ago. 
These men ought to be studying political econ- 
omy, history, philosophy and the science of 
government now, as they have need, just as 
they should formerly have been taught at 
school how to make a living for themselves 
instead of off the other fellow. 

It is said that under the old ideal we worked 
for educational values. If the pupils got any- 
thing practical that was so much clear gain. 
Under the new, we work for the practical end 
if he gets anything of educational value that 
is so much clear gain. In the past all our 
school life has been organized on that first 
basis; and all the rest of life is organized on 
the other basis. Is the school and life to be- 
come one in its aims and purposes? When are 
we going to prepare the boy for living by 
letting him live a little? As Henderson said: 
“The child’s education has been but a vestibule 
to a vestibule to a vestibule.” 

A system of country schools must be planned 
whose course of instruction with reference to 
the needs of the 95 per cent. who attend them 
and who attend no other school, rather than 
with reference to the small remaining percent- 
age who go to a more advanced school. A 
great majority of country children will remain 
in the country: a greater majority of city child- 
ren will remain in the city. Each class should 
be given the kind of industrial instruction to 
which it is adapted and with which it is ac- 
quainted by life and experience: for city 
children manual training as a major and agri- 
culture as a minor; for country children agri- 
culture as a major and manual training as a 
minor. By teaching the vocational possibili- 
ties of that neighborhood, and the genera- 
tions now in school, some dormant positive 
energy in a young life may be converted into 
kinetic energy; and this activity, intelligently 
directed does a world of good for the awak- 
ened individual and the community where he 
or she shall later make the sphere of influence. 

Let the mountain, the plain, the shop, the 
mill, the forge, the foundry, the field, the brook, 
the farm and the mine, supplement the text 
and the school. The environmert of the 
American boy and girl is the greatest univer- 
sity ever set up in the world. But, while the 
environment is the final university the Ameri- 
can system of universal education must be 
made the proper fitting school for what is to 
come. 
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Rural teachers must be led to see the voca- 
tional possibilities of the present curriculum 
and give the child who must do this life-work 
in earlier years, helpful suggestions, which 
can aid him in making such a study of his 
life-work that he shall become a master-builder, 
ceasing to be a slave to his work early in life, 
driving his business and not permitting his 
business to drive him. The time has passed 
for us to teach our boys and girls to “hitch 
their wagon to a star.” It may be more pro- 
saic, but the boy who hitches his wagon to a 
span of mules will get somewhere, do some- 
thing and leave a record of something accom- 
plished. If every school should be the natural 
expression of its community, then the rural 
school should express agricultural and couritry 
life. I come from the richest agricultural dis- 
trict or section in the United States. There 
are but 34 counties in the United States which 
produce more than $5,000,000 per annum in 
farm products, and, of these thirty-four coun- 
ties, more than one-sixth—Berks, Bucks, Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, Montgomery and York—are in 
Pennsylvania. Lancaster heads the list of all 
the counties in the country. 

Pennsylvania is a great agricultural state— 
ranking fifth, and surpassing such important 
states agriculturally as California, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and Wisconsin. 
With 15,000,000 people located within or close 
to its borders, so as to constitute practically 
a home market, Pennsylvania is less fully de- 
veloped in proportion to her agricultural possi- 
bilities than any other northern state between 
here and the Rocky Mountains. This great 
state, with all of its wealth, and all of its re- 
sources still undeveloped, should be the foster- 
mother and inspirer of the country school of 
Pennsylvania. Nobody can even imagine what 
the wealth of this splendid state will be. 

Intelligent farmers, or scientific farming, 
would bring about a constantly-increasing de- 
velopment of the resources of the state. The 
treatment accorded to the rural schools does 
not redound to the credit of the state. I am 
well aware that the man who does not con- 
tinually bray and “holler” from the platform 
about the glory of the state in which he lives 
fails to strike the popular chord, but a bit of 
plain truth now and then will be healthful to 
think about. The fact of the matter is that 
when it comes to the support of the public 
schools with money, or when it comes to intel- 
ligent and progressive legislation looking to 
the improvement of the country schools, Penn- 
sylvania is a back number—away back. Why 
the state does not “get a move” on herself 
and do something for the rural schools both 
in money and in legislation is a conundrum 
that can be answered only by the political 
hucksters who gather at Harrisburg every sec- 
ond year. The prosperity of this nation in 
the last analysis rests upon agriculture. The 
country school should therefore help the chil- 
dren to a better understanding of the new 
phases of agriculture. Instead of perhaps 
putting agriculture into the country schools 
let us put the school into agriculture—into 
right relation to its environment. Nature 
study and agricultural teaching are not some- 
thing to be added to the school system, some- 
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thing extraneous and external, but they are 
of the internal, and should be as much a 
part of school work as oxygen is a part of 
the air. The country school requires re- 
organization, and in order to attain this we 
must (1) require one normal school to train 
teachers for the specific purpose of instructing 
our children in agricultural knowledge, thus 
necessitating a new type of teachers, better 
paid and trained; (2) emphasize more manual 
and industrial training, and require district 
schools to maintain school gardens; (3) re- 
quire the consolidation of schools and the es- 
tablishment of centralized high schools where 
feasible, and thus enlarge their scope for 
vocational training. 

Now, as to my first suggestion requiring 
normal schools to prepare teachers especially 
to give pupils agricultural training, I believe 
this should be done (1) because our youth 
are born and reared close to nature, and like 
her ways; (2) because they have land, or will 
inherit it, and should be taught to cultivate it 
with a view to making a living thereby; (3) 
because they will not hold their land and work 
it unless taught to love the work and to make 
profit from this toil; (4) because the vast 
majority know nothing about farming in any 
of its branches and care less, thereby con- 
sciously instilling a dislike for the farm in 
the highly impressionable minds of their pupils, 
thus defeating manifest destiny. The teacher 
in the country himself is to be partly blamed 
for the exodus of the farm boy to the city as 
he has constantly idealized captains of in- 
dustry, railroad presidents and _ military 
heroes, covering up their iniquities, painting 
halos about the heads of standard oil mag- 
nates and beef trust barons who spend in 
riotous living the dollars stolen from the 
farmers of the land. 

If normal schools would prepare teachers to 
impart to their pupils in a way easily assimi- 
lated by them, the beauteous and profitable 
truths of growing things; who can inspire and 
stimulate a love for the garden, the farm, 
horticulture, animal husbandry; then it seems 
to me there would be little left in the educa- 
tional world to be desired. I do not mean in 
all this that every boy should be a farmer, 
but I do mean that the education that should 
be given boys who are to be farmers will make 
the best kind of foundation upon which to 
rear the structure of any calling or profession, 
The kind of teacher we want and must have 
is one who can gather her class about her as a 
hen her brood and interest them in the con- 
ception, the growth, and the fruiting of things. 
This is the study of life. It is revelation, 
life revealed. It is mastering step by step 
God’s creative processes in the sweetest, sim- 
plest manner. It begins at the genesis of 
things, when the world was young, and fol- 
lows by easy enthralling stages, the series of 
evolutionary actions in the making of a world. 
It is a continuous performance of living, mov- 
ing pictures. 

hen a child is through he is master of 
nature’s secrets, and being master of nature he 
is master of himself. This is no pipe dream; 
its truth has been demonstrated. Even as 
Edison has hung, leech-like, on the trail of 
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science, snatching laurels from her brow while 
she slept. . So Burbank, the California wizard, 
has courted the “ Three Sisters,” lured by their 
charming graces, until Flora has thrown him 
bouquets, Pomona filled his baskets with 
luscious fruits, sweet and rare, and Ceres 
poured her golden grains in floods into his 
bins. Nature study is in its infancy. She holds 
secrets as wonderful as Franklin drew from 
the skies and as prolific of good to mankind. 
She is willing to give up these secrets to the 
man who woos her aright, but the discoverer 
must know her moods, must be constant, and 
must live in her very bower. 2 

My second suggestion was: Emphasize more 
manual and industrial training and require 
schools to maintain school gardens. Many 
Indian and Negro schools are happily arrayed 
on the half-school half-work basis. All schools 
should be so arranged, both urban and rural. 
The prevailing rural school house is a build- 
ing in which pupils sit to study books. It 
should be a combination shop and school with 
the emphasis on the shop. It ought to be a 
room in which pupils do personal work with 
both hands and mind. In the training of the 
manual arts, our schools are failing to meet 
the requirements of the age. I am fully con- 
vinced that this is the greatest failing of our 
system of education—a failure to prepare the 
child to understand and master his present 
environment. Physical activity is the dominant 
impulse of childhood. Here in our school- 
room sits a bundle of suppressed physical 
activity, with not a lick of work to do; forced 
to sit passively like a pound of absorbent cot- 
ton and gulp down the barren words instead 
of being allowed to work out, in constructive | 
forms, its own active impulses. Imagine the 
terrible strain resulting from the imprisonment 
of the spirit, the cramping of the individuality, 
and the suppression of embryo thoughts, be- 
cause no avenue of escape has been supplied 
by our schools, 

I have prayed to Almighty God for wisdom 
and for power and for the language with which 
to free the reservoirs of physical activity pent 
up in the bosom of every child in this our 
commonwealth. There has been more cruelty 
practiced against the dumb and innocent child 
under the guise of education than the world 
has yet dreamed of. We have talked long 
enough in our schools of the dignity of work. 
It is high time that we were acquainting our 
children with the real means of becoming 
dignified by such a performance. It is only 
in the schools that learning is divorced from 
doing. School teaching is the only profession 
in which our theoretical knowledge is not 
gathered for the sake of applications. Actual 
physical work is at the bottom of the advance- 
ment of each generation of successful business 
men. No nation and no generation of people 
have attained success who have not come up 
through the struggle of physical effort. The 
one lost man in the crisis of financial reverse 
is the man who does not know how to do any- 
think with his hands. Knowledge apart from 
the power to use it is worthless. Knowledge 
is not power, but the application of knowl- 
edge to productive and worthy ends, is power. 
I consider manual and vocational training the 
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best truant officer a school system can employ. 
All corrective institutions find that their most 
valuable agent to the boy’s reform is some use- 
ful form of handicraft. The manual arts are 
the best cure for truancy. They are even 
better in prevention than in reform. Judge 
Ben Lindsay tells of a delinquent boy who 
asked him, “Say, Judge, can’t a kid get an 
education learning to be a plumber’s helper?” 
He was committed to a reform school. Why 
must a boy commit a crime in order to get 
the training his muscles are hungering for. 
A little chap was found deliberately throwing 
stones at windows that he might be sent to a 
school “ where they make things.” It is dan- 
gerous to attempt to educate a live boy with 
no reference to the vocational. I believe in 
hand work in the elementary school, from the 
kindergarten up. All schools both city and 
country must give more attention to mechan- 
ical and home-making vocational work. Con- 
sider for a moment the agencies which the 
modern feeling of responsibility for the child 
brings into co-operative guardianship around 
the third-grade boy who wishes to play truant. 
Here they are: the truant officer, the factory 
inspector, the probation officer, the charity 
worker, the sociologist, the social settlement 
worker, the woman’s club, the teacher, the 
principal, and the humanitarian—all these to 
make one boy stay in the third grade. And 
yet he slips through the meshes of the educa- 
tional system, and escapes to his true school— 
the street. The average boy has more in- 
genuity and more energy than the school in 
its present organization can use, an ingenuity 
and energy certain to be destructive unless we 
can make them constructive. If the money 
spent, on restraint, constraint, reformation, 
were turned over into the school funds and ex- 
pended on prevention, children and commu- 
nities would be immeasurably the better there- 
for. If the money which has been spent in the 
country schools for grammatical, mathematical, 
anatomical and other diabolical charts had 
been spent for kits of tools, work benches, 
etc., the country boy’s lot to-day might be 
envied by his more fortunate city cousin. Dis- 
trict schools should be required to maintain 
experimental gardens, and to instruct in the 
simple science of gardening, farming, horti- 
culture, breeding of seed and plants, etc. A 
school garden is practical. A live teacher will 
get more out of it than a dead one. Some- 
thing is done and can be done. A start is 
being made in my county. To wait till all the 
teaching force is ready is to do nothing. 

My greatest longing is for an assistant who 
shall be supervisor of manual training and 
agriculture. If I can get such an assistant, 
not a man to sit in the office and keep books, 
but a field man who believes in country boys 
and girls, he will do much to bring about a 
new era with reference to the improvement of 
country schools in “ Alt Barricks.” A Penn- 
sylvania farmer years ago homesteaded a 
beautiful farm out in Kansas. The first and 
second years were fat years. The third spring 
he planted as usual and his heart was full of 
hope. After a while he noticed that they 
hadn’t any rain for several weeks. The corn 
gave notice that if it didn’t get water it would 
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stop growing. He grew discouraged and worry 
worked fine lines about his eyes and over his 
forehead. He neglected the plow for he knew 
that it was bad to cultivate when the land was 
dry. Why he knew this never occurred to 
him. Indeed it was a question that did not 
admit of reasoning. It was self-evident. And 
so the plow rusted and the team rusted while 
the man’s heart shriveled and his tongue stam- 
mered over words that would have made his 
old Methodist mother writhe in her grave. 
And all this time the corn was beckoning 
to him to till the soil, to cultivate, to stir, to 
put a blanket of fine dust over its feet, to Keep 
the moisture in the ground and not let it go 
off on fairy rides to the sun. And the earth 
groaned as ghastly cracks opened all over her 
face and she cried until there were no tears 
left and the corn died and desolation and 
death danced a hornpipe on the barren field. 
And when the mortgage was foreclosed in the 
fall that man who “knew it all,” inspanned 
his bony plugs, loaded his few traps into his 
old wagon, and treked back to Pennsylvania, 
and his mother-in-law cursing Kansas. Now 
suppose that man had gone to school when a 
boy to a teacher who kept a school garden, 
and who had explained to him that when 
drouth settles like a pall over the land a good 
dust mulch would help the earth to retain the 
moisture, don’t you know that he would not 
have cursed God and Kansas, and St. Peter 
would not have had to write that awful word 
“Failure” after his name? 

Several years ago I organized boys’ and 
girls’ clubs for home industrial work and 
offered prizes for the best products. To-day 
over 1,500 country boys and girls belong to 
these clubs and every one is supposed to do 
some definite work—outside the school of 
course. The exhibit of the products at the 
County Institute this year resemble a miniature 
country fair. Over $150 were awarded in 
prizes. No other one movement aroused 
more general interest in farming communities 
in the subject of industrial education than this. 
There is nothing that counts for so much in 
character-building as that the boy or the girl 


‘shall do something that requires a sustained 


effort, something that may not be finished in 
a day, but requires time and planning, the final 
accomplishment of which is dependent some- 
what upon influence outside of the boy’s or 
girl’s own resources. This movement also 
vitalizes all school work; it bridges over the 
gulf between home life and school life, nulli- 
fies the artificiality and remoteness that is fre- 
quently developed in school, and proceeds in 
order by welding instruction to the life and 
experience to the child. Many teachers are 
now correlating this industrial work with 
drawing, language, composition work, arith- 
metic and geography. 

My last suggestion was consolidation and 
centralization of country schools. Modern 
conditions have decreed that the little red 
school house shall live in blessed memory, 
and that gradually the consolidated rural school 
shall take its place, and shall greatly combine 
the general and the rural vocational subjects 
into a broader, richer, and more useful course 
of study. Here is the most promising of all 
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fields for vocational school work in relation 
to the productive industries and to the homes 
of the communities. A wooden-horse disciple 
recently expressed fear that to supplement our 
school system with secondary schools highly 
equipped for training in farming and farm 
home-making would peasantize our farmers. 
It may be supposed that this eminent educa- 
tor conceived the idea that the on-coming, 
consolidated rural school and the agricultural 
secondary school would be narrowly agricul- 
tural. Strong schools combining general and 
vocational education are the nation’s greatest 
safeguard against peasantizing the people. It 
is perfectly true that the consolidation remedy 
cannot be universally applied because physical 
and social conditions often forbid, but it can 
be applied on a grand scale with the largest 
promise of success. 

In conclusion: Increasing economic pressure 
from many foreign fields is daily pointing with 
increasing insistence to this question of in- 
dustrial training. Germany is dotted with 
trade schools and busy with the development 
of educational plans for the specific training 
of skilled workers. France and Italy are not 
idle, and statesmen in England are studying 
the problem with feverish anxiety, while in 
the Orient a giant of a nation is turning in 
its sleep yawning and stretching itself and 
showing to the dullest that before long the 
Occidental worker will have to work in com- 
petition with an almond-eyed artisan of deft 
fingers and no mean intelligence. Industrial 
education is but one way of spelling economic 
prosperity—it is the way in which great na- 
tions are to fight that great war which is now 
apace. National disarmament may come, but 
every machinist who stops making cannon 
will be set to making gears and cams, and 
dynamos, and that nation whose machinists are 
the cleverest, whose chemists the most re- 
sourceful, whose designers the most artistic, 
whose farmers the best scienced—as a whole 
the best trained—that nation stands to win. 


The paper of President Rapp was fol- 
lowed by an address of Prof. Earl Barnes 
on 

CHARACTER BUILDING. 


I take it for granted that conscience is 
largely the result of our moral nature and 
whatever I say concerning conscience could 
equally be presented under the title of moral 
education. If I had not listened to the paper 
I have just heard, I would say my subject 
is the most important one, but I firmly believe 
in all sincerity that the subject we have just 
listened to is the most important now before 
the American people. Mine I will place next 
—not only before American people, but before 
educational people over the world, because we 
are in a period of transition, where all the 
fundamental beliefs of life are deeply dis- 
turbed, where the old religious planks have 
disappeared and where no man is quite sure of 
the basis of his life. This is true all over the 
civilized world. France since the revolution 
of 1789 has increasingly driven all religious 
instruction out of her schools; Italy, the home 
of the Catholics, is on the verge of a similar 
movement. Under such conditions, with even 








Spain trembling and England steadily dis- 
possessing all forms of religious instructions 
in her schools, people are inquiring what shall 
be the basis of moral instruction. In England, 
especially, people are inquiring into this sub- 
ject. 

There have appeared in the last few weeks 
in England two works of written matter of 
the largest significance in this respect. Every 

educational library should have these four 
volumes in it. The first is a work in two 
volumes embodying the result of an inter- 
national investigation carried on over the 
civilized world, edited by Michael Saddler who 
occupied the position of our United States- 
Commissioner of Education. He has edited 
these two volumes in a work called “ Moral 
Instruction and Training in Schools.” It is 
just out in two volumes, and costs $2.50. The 
other is the proceedings published by the Inter- 
national Educational Congress, which held its 
sessions for a week in London in Septembef. 
That was the most widely extended and highly 
honored Congress of an educational nature 
ever held. The great ministers of the earth— 
of this country, of France, of Germany, Italy 
and Spain—were present, distinguished phi- 
losophers and students of moral science and 
pedagogues of the world collected there to 
discuss these problems. The proceedings of 
this International Congress have recently been 
printed in a series called the Proceedings of 
the First International Moral Congress, which 
can be had from Gustave Spille, in the Strand, 
London, at to shillings or $2.50. These four 
volumes represent the accumulated judgment 
of the world touching moral education at pres- 
ent and up to date, for they are both individual 
investigations, covering the opinions of those 
best entitled to speak. Unfortunately all these 
papers deal with the subject from a deductive 
point of view. They assume certain major: 
premises, some elementary and some meta- 
physical. Most of us to-day find it difficult to 
accept major premises of any kind. I would 
that both of these investigations might have 
approached the problem from a different point 
of view, but neither of them has done so. 

In presenting my theme to-night, I want to- 
put it in two parts: (1) A philosophic dis- 
cussion, very elementary and very popular, of 
the nature of the moral conscience. I believe- - 
I can present a philosophic point of view for 
moral education, whether it is a sound meta- 
physical position or not. (2) I wish to con- 
sider certain practical applications that grow: 
out of it. 

First, in regard to the philosophy of moral 
nature. So far, it seems to me, they have 
made a mistake in handling this problem by 
failing to recognize that you have in dealing 
with the moral nature, two problems or two 
facts quite distinct, following divergent laws, 
to deal with. There is a driving force within 
one which says, “Do right.” A man after 
twenty years of constant study said concerning 
moral nature, “ All I find is a consistent, cate- 
gorical imperative,” which means a constant, 
insistent voice that says, “Do right! Do 
right!” To me this is one of the hungers of 
life. We are all endowed with hungers—for- 
food, activity, with hunger for the beautiful;. 
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for worship—there are a dozen hungers that 
drive a man to right, and the meanest man, 
the man who outrages his moral nature the 
most, will hear at times the echo of this “ Do 
right! Do right!” 

There are two things that can fill me with 
awe, the moral law within me and the starry 
heavens above me. Formerly everybody rec- 
ognized this hunger. They called it conscience, 
but we have taken it for granted that the hun- 
ger told us what to do. We have said, Con- 
science says to the boy, “Do not eat the jam, 
because your mother has told you not to,” and 
push him away from the cupboard. Con- 
science said, “Do not cheat your neighbor 
with regard to this horse sale, because you 
are in duty bound to tell the truth.” That is 
the position of our old theological teaching. 
The voice of the soul, driving the individual 
to righteousness and telling him what right- 
eousness is. That is a mistake, whether you 
call it conscience, or the hunger for righteous- 
ness, or the categorical imperative. That hun- 
ger like all the other hungers is absolutely 
blind and deaf, it is ignorant, it knows nothing, 
for like all these elementary hungers of life, 
it will drive you to health or destruction. 
The hunger for food will drive you to eat 
mushrooms and you flourish; that same hunger 
for food will drive you to eat toadstools and 
you will die. The hungers of life are ignor- 
ant, blind. They drive you towards the per- 
formance of a function. 

This hunger is the motive force in all moral 
education. If a boy or girl has it normally de- 
veloped, you can do almost anything with him. 
If he hasn’t, I fear you can do nothing. It 
is like an engine, with no steam in the boiler. 
A man who has a tremendous hunger on all 
sides of his nature is a genius. A man who 
has no hunger, is worthless. This hunger 
is the driving force toward righteousness. If 
a boy has it, then you can push him in any 
direction of life according to your ideas. If 
the individual fails to listen to this voice or if 
he goes in opposition to it, like all the hungers 
of life, it atrophies away. Darwin said he 
had only one hunger and that was the hunger 
for a certain range of thinking. The rest of 
his hungers atrophied away because neglected. 
If it is over-emphasized at the other end, your 
individual becomes super-sensitive and un- 
stable; if with food, he becomes a glutten, if 
with righteousness he becomes super-sensitive, 
becomes mentally afraid and timid. Some- 
where in the field lies balance. 

Our business with hunger in schools is not 
to let it atrophy away nor to develop it to such 
an extent that it becomes timid and uncertain. 
We must have courage and go ahead. The 
only way is by bringing it in touch with good 
surroundings. Where a child has good ex- 
amples before it every day, he gets used to it 
and recognizes it. You can do no earthly good 
and you never can get a child moral by ex- 
horting him. If you do, it is like this. Sup- 


pose I want my boy to like oatmeal and I 
take a plate of oatmeal and place it before 
him in the morning and say, “ Charlie, you like 
your oatmeal—please like it—you love me and 
I want you to like your’ oatmeal.” What is 
the effect? The same as any hunger, you 
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drive a child against it and he turns from it 
with loathing. You can make no progress in 
morality by driving him. You turn him 
against it. You must exercise and train it 
under good conditions of example, and by 
eating proper food it gathers in strength and 
intensity. 

I said that hunger is blind. That is true 
of moral judgments. You will see how true 
this is. You can see to-day as well as in the 
past, great bodies of strong men and women 
actuated by the noblest motive driven against 
other men and women actuated by the same 
motive to destruction. You see splendid 
Catholics driven by the highest ideals burning 
Protestants in the market place and you see 
splendid Protestants driven by the highest 
ideals burning Catholics in the market place— 
all driven —— same fierce desire for right- 
eousness. hy do they destroy each other? 
Because their hungers are directed by different 
bodies of moral judgments. You see Lee 
leading legions of men against Lincoln. He 
was a splendid Christian man, actuated by the 
noblest motives, and the same way with Lin- 
coln. They left a thousand men there on the 
field because they were driven by the same 
elementary hunger of righteousness, but actu- 
ated by different bodies of moral judgments. 

Our mission is twofold, to develop this hun- 
ger and to take it with the right kind of moral 
judgments. The main business is to look after 
these moral: judgments and the problem is not 
easy, because the moral judgments undergo a 
constant change in the process of growth in 
the same individual. What holds true in the 
moral judgment in one period is not true in 
another. I take issue with the teachings in 
these four volumes for the reason that they 
do not sufficiently recognize the fact the moral 
judgments are in the process of development 
and change from age to age. 

Take one illustration—truth. Should every- 
body tell the truth? Yea, verily, but what is 
the truth and why should we tell it? Just 
look at the development of that one virtue. 
In the lower brute world, truth means death. 
The virtue of the lower brute world is to 
deceive. The animal that deceives its enemies, 
continues to flourish, has strong offspring and 
they inherit the earth. The fox that tells the 
truth will go home to somebody else’s dinner. 
The fox that goes out in the morning and lies 
adroitly will carry somebody else home to 
dinner and his offspring will flourish and 
hold reign over the jungle. 

It holds good in primitive man. Our North 
American Indians were at war with all people 
around about them. When an Indian started 
out for the day, he had two problems, to lie 
successfully and to take food home—to lie so 
successfully that he lived to take food home. 
As he started out, he avoided every place 
where he left a print of his moccasin, he 
would tread on the rocks and turned and 
walked back and doubled on his tracks—a lie. 
If he tells that lie successfully enough, his 
pursuers pass away from him. He clothes 
himself in colors to correspond with the birch 
tree, he hides himself in the bushes; then 
when the deer comes down the paths, he says 
“two birch trees.” The Indian carries home 
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the deer on his back. In every way, primitive 
man receives a premium for adroit and suc- 
cessful lying. 

The same thing is seen in the Old Testa- 
ment. There was a certain man had two sons. 
To the eldest son belonged the birthright and 
the younger son wanted it, and the mother 
wanted him to have it, so she concocted with 
him a lie. When the eldest son was away 
the younger son went to the father and said, 
“ Give me the blessing.” “Are you my eldest 
son?” the father asked. “Yea, verily,’ he 
replied. He told the father a lie three times 
—in words, acted it by the hair on his hands 
and with the scent of his brother’s hunting 
coat. The father gave him the blessing. 
What happened to that younger son who in 
combination with the mother had told three 
lies? What happened? His seed became like 
the sands of the seashore and he flourished. 
It was only yesterday that people began telling 
the truth. The Old Testament upholds prac- 
tically all the virtues except telling the truth 
—you are warned against bearing false wit- 
ness, but on the whole, you are struck by the 
fact that truth is omitted. Only lately has 
man told the truth. > 

It is said that the things that have led people 
to tell the truth are, primarily, commerce and 
politics. When Columbus opened trading 
routes to the East, when you loaded a cargo 
you had to trust the man who was to take it. 
When he came back and said, “I did such and 
such with the goods,” the master must be- 
lieve him. The great shop-keepers of the 
world to-day are the English people, and 
through the East the people swear to the word 
of an Englishman. We have made the truth- 
telling of the world by that shop-keeping. In 
political life, you relegate your authority to 
others. You must believe what they say. It 
is only by accident that a man tells a lie in 
political life. The greatest liar in all political 
life tells the truth thousands of times to where 
he tells a lie once. In these ways, for years 
we have come to worship the truth, but it is 
a new sentiment. Take children, you have the 
same thing. You say, “I want you to write 
a composition. Once there was a man sent 
a present to his nephew. It was a picture 
framed and the nephew thought it was ugly. 
A few days after, the uncle came to visit this 
nephew and said to him, “How do you like 
the picture?” What would you have said if 
you had been in the nephew’s place? What 
would you tell the uncle?” At eight years, 
more than fifty per cent. would lie like ladies 
and gentlemen—over half. Going on up, the 
lie drops. off, coming to children of twelve or 
thirteen years the test shows fourteen or 
fifteen per cent. 

To-day revenge is a vice, absolute vice. 
There was once a time when all law rested 
on revenge. When there was no courts, how 
should law be dealt? By the surviving relative. 
To-day it is a crime, but say to a body of child- 
ren, “Once there was a little boy playing in 
the street and an older boy, Tom, came along 
and tripped him up and he fell in the mud, 
then Tom ran away and left him. A few 
days after Charlie saw Tom over a board on an 
ash barrel and saw that if he pulled the board 
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off Tom would fall in the ashes, what ought 
he to do?” I have tried that test in Patter- 
son where there are anarchists and have tried 
it at Cape May where you have a good many 
Methodists and you get the same result. At 
eight years, 76 to 77 per cent. uphold that 
case of revenge—he ought to take the board 
and let him fall. As you go up, it dies out. 
At fourteen years you have about ten per 
cent. 

The moral judgment varies in children just 
as it is varied in the character. Your prob- 
lem is never an easy one in administering 
the moral idea, either in the school or in the 
home. You have a twofold problem in keeping 
a hunger for righteousness and in guiding the 
development of moral judgments, which is es- 
pecially difficult as that moral judgment passes 
through stages of evolution You must estab- 
lish a high standard for a child and and hold 
it high, but you must not expect as much from 
a child as its judgments must necessarily be on 
a lower plan. It is easy to teach a child arith- 
metic or reading, but to train a boy to square 
himself with the constitution of the universe 
is a very difficult thing and requires the most 
developed minds the world has everywhere. 

The first great problem we have to meet in 
applying my theory to the school is this. You 
have no standard of morals. Most of you 
are in the transition period. You are not sure 
of your moral basis, certainly unsettled are the 
most teachers to-day. For instance, the Public 
Ledger started four years ago a discussion on 
this question. They said a man wanted to hire 
an errand boy. He had in his office a package 
of books done up with paper and tied with 
twine. When the applicants came in, he said, 
“Undo these books, put them on the shelf,” 
and he walked out of the room. Presently 
he came back and saw what had been done. 
The first boy that came in whipped out his 
knife, cut the cord, pulled off the paper, put 
it in the waste basket and put the books on 
the shelf and was waiting when the man re- 
turned. The second boy laboriously untied the 
knot, rolled up the string, took off the paper, 
folded it up and put it on the desk, together 
with the string, and was putting the books 
on the shelf when the man returned. Which 
one of those boys should the man engage? 
For days that ran in the paper. Prominent 
business men answered it, a great many said, 
“Take the boy with spirit,” and a great many 
others said, “Take the boy with the sense 
of values and of the feeling of thrift and care- 
ful, painstaking qualities, he will be safe and 
you can give him speed.” The answers were 
equal, and the final decision was written that 
there seems to be an equal division of opinion. 
I submit that business men don’t know to-day 
whether they want hustle or care. They want 
balance. 

Take the question of ideals. I saw a paper 
today headed, “Is Mr. Schwab the American 
Ideal?” It went on to give a brief history of 
Mr. Schwab’s career, his brilliant financial suc- 
cess, his great journey over Europe where he 
was entertained by four kings, where he saw 
all distinguished people, and wound up with the 
question, “Is Mr. Schwab the embodiment of 
the American Ideal?” What ideals do you 
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want taught in your schools to-day? You 
don’t know. You could hardly tell what you 
would think about Mr. Schwab. Take our 
ideals of womanhood. What ideals do you 
wish to hold before your girls? In a test, no 
boy ever chooses a woman as his ideal. If he 
does, it is quite by accident. He wants to be 
like his Aunt Jane because she has a horse and 
wagon or something of that kind. As to the 
girls, at eight years old, thirty per cent.will 
choose a man as their ideal; at thirteen years 
you will have seventy per cent. choose men 
as ideals. Is that our conception of a nice 
girl? Is Andrew Jackson or Abraham Lin- 
coln our conception of the character that we 
would like to have in a nice girl of eleven, 
twelve or thirteen years? That is the ideal we 
are teaching. You will get that same return in 
Harrisburg. We are teaching ideals without 
knowing what they will produce. What ideal 
do you want to hold before the child? If you 
talk with fathers and mothers and ask them, 
“Do you want your children to be filled with 
an intellectual ideal that leads on to college, 
etc., or do you wish to breed in her the fine 
qualities of fine housewifery?” They don’t 
know. We live in a period of strange transi- 
tion, unsettled beliefs and feelings. The first 
thing a teacher of morals would have to do 
would be to settle his own basis of morals. 
Beyond that I cannot go. A man who wants 
to do anything in morals to-day must first of 
all determine what his ideal of life is. What 
motives he believes in, how far he believes in 
absolute individualism, whether he is three- 
fourths communist and one-fourth socialist. 
It is a fundamental ethical question. Where 
do we stand to-day? What is our ideal? It 
is in transition, unsettled, undetermined and 
people do not know. 

The second problem is the relation of religion 
to morals. We have disestablished the Church 
and established the schools. Is religion neces- 
sary to morals? We believed so at one time. 
To-day some think it is, yet religion is increas- 
ingly being driven out of all forms of educa- 
tion. To-day in many States of the Union you 
cannot read one of the Psalms of David as a 
piece of literature. We are only at the begin- 
ning of this movement. Last week in Phila- 
delphia there was a great conference of He- 
brews. They brought before the Assembly a 
resolution declaring, in the first place, that all 
possible efforts shall be made to bring to bear 
upon the American people a realization of the 
fact that this country is not constitutionally a 
Christian country, and second, all efforts pos- 
sible shall be made to bring about a condition 
where all reference to Christianity shall be re- 
moved from the schools. Several Committees 
have appeared before the Board of Philadel- 
phia and New York, demanding that no form 
of recognition of Christmas shall be brought 
into the schools. To-day the schools of the 
City of New York are largely in the hands of 
Jewish people, as you know. The Institution 
that trains the men teachers of New York are 
96 per cent. Jews, and the Institution that 
trains women for teachers have over 88 per 
cent. Jews. We have a great and powerful 
body rising here. I am not complaining. I 
think they are right. We have maintained all 
the time that no one should be forced in his 
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religious beliefs. If the Jewish people become 
a great factor in a community’s life, they have 
a right to demand you to take out of your 
—_ everything that refers to Christian be- 
ie 

There is no tendency anywhere over the 
world looking toward the bringing back of 
religious education, all tendencies are for push- 
ing it out, and if you cut out references to 
Christianity from the schools you cut out 
Whittier, Tennyson and Longfellow. You take 
out the pictures from the school-room walls, 
you change the corpus of the curriculum to 
such an extent that you have only a broken 
fragment left. We have done that in some 
measure. 
sider. 

In the next place, the third line of difficulty 
we have to meet is—the philosophic tendency 
all over the world to-day to excuse wrong- 
doing on a basis of belief that wrong-doing is 
due to ignorance or disease. That a person is 
not responsible for his acts, it is the result of 
his environment. That is a dangerous teach- 
ing and the teacher must ignore it. He must 
‘hold the child up to a high moral standard 
despite his conditions. 

In the fourth place, you have the problem 
of the spoilt child. The attitude of the body 
of our people with regard to moral life is the 
attitude of our people fifty years ago concern- 
ing medicine. If a man had a bad attack of 
dyspepsia, he thought medicine was like a 
charm. A parent will say, “ My child is a thief, 
he lies, he is disobedient, what would you do 
with him?” The fact is, you can spoil the ma- 
terial with which you work in any field. If 
you make a table or a suit of clothes, you 
can spoil it, you can cut it out wrong and when 
you have spoilt it, you have spoilt it. Life is 
organic and capable of re-construction, but 
when you have wrought wrong tendencies into 
the organization, there is no medicine that will 
put it on the normal or physical side, although 
you can gradually replace the wrong kinks 
with right kinks. We know one thing of sig- 
nificance in this direction and that is, in moral 
education, where you have spoilt a child, you 
mustn’t use false syntax. We still take it for 
granted if a boy is a bad boy we can safely 
go on calling him a bad boy. We know if we 
take a good boy and continually tell him he is 
bad, you will make him bad by the subtle proc- 
ess of suggestion. With regard to a spoilt 
boy the first thing is to bring suggestions of 
goodness upon it, insist upon it that he is a 
good boy and that he does not steal. 

All these books I have described to-night, 
insist upon it that we must have formal moral 
lessons in the curriculum. In Europe, they are 
organizing formal moral lessons occupying a 
definite place in the curriculum. Text-books 
have been prepared. All I have said points to 
this fact, that moral instruction must always be 
in its nature a by-product. When you teach 
a child that twice two is four and not six or 
seven, it is moral instruction. When you teach 
a child anything about a fine character in life, 
that is moral instruction. You teach him 
morals, that is law abiding and _ persistent. 
When you teach him that school begins at nine 
o’clock and he must be there at that time, you 
train his nervous system that it will keep him 


That is a problem we have to con- 
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in the path of righteousness. It is these forms 
of by-product that must develop righteousness, 
and if you go about it and set your child 
down and take up a pencil in the form of 
a definite lesson to righteousness, you will 
have the same result as when you take the 
little boy who does not like oatmeal. If heis to 
be won, it must be by by-product process, but 
the by-products of life require almost more 
attention than the main products. Anybody 
can take a body of crude petroleum and get 
out the oil, but to work out the indefinite num- 
ber of by-products that can be brought out of 
crude petroleum requires the highest grade of 
skill and care. Thoughtful men and women 
must give increasing attention to it because it is 
by-product. We have an importdnt problem 
facing us to see that the hunger for righteous- 
ness is kept alive and alert. It must be kept 
alert through example and constant use and 
prevented from reaching either extreme. His 
moral judgment must be built up step by step 
and because it is a by-product we must be 
watching morning, noon and night and all the 
next day and it must be constantly in the mind 
of every father, mother and teacher as the most 
important by-product of the whole educational 
process. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Some time was then occupied in asking 
questions, which were answered by Prof. 
Barnes. 


Question. If the child does not have 


the steam, can you put it there? 


Answer. If the child lacks the hunger, 
there is nothing so difficult in the world as 
to create it. I would rather the child would 
have any quantity of wrong moral judg- 
ments than that he should lose this hunger. 
It is the hardest of all things to restore. I 
imagine the only way to do this would be 
by contact. If you have a spark in you, 
if you come in contact with a fine nature, 
the process of love in you tends to waken 
that old hunger for righteousness. It must 
always be a man or woman. I believe many 
men who have lost this hunger find it re- 
stored through the love of some fine woman. 

You would never tell a child to be 
good? 

A. O yes, I would, and he would know 
when he is eighteen months old what I 
meant. He knows very well when you say, 
“You are a bad boy,” or “ Be a good boy.” 
I would establish in his mind a certain 
standard of excellence, a large standard of 
excellence, the same’ way I would say, “ Be 
brave,” “Be generous, Divide.” I would 
establish these large things in his mind. 
It is a different thing from what I was 
describing. The one is a process of build- 
ing up an intellectual conception, the other 
is an attempt to build up his moral 
weakness. 

Q. Do you believe that a child can be 
made more stupid by constantly being called 
a dunce? 
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A. Iknow he can. If there is anything 
that is well established to-day, it is the fact 
of suggestion. I could make any one of you 
more stupid by constantly suggesting in 
your mind that you are stupid. You sink to 
the level of the suggestion. 

Q. If a-child has a hunger to do right 
and you speak of him as always having it, 
where did he get it? 

A. The same place he got his hunger for 
food, for activity, for worship, and God 
only knows where that was. 

Q. If that be true, can you divorce it 
from religion? 

A. I can divorce the hunger for food 
from religion. There was a time when we 
never ate our food without saying grace. 
We have pretty steadily divorced eating our 
food from religion and I think digestion 
goes on as well. I don’t know. I am a 
religious man and a Christian, but I am in- 
clined to think it does. 

Q. You spoke of the Old Testament, 
isn’t the whole theme of the Old Testa- 
ment found in the opening story in which 
our first parents are represented as bringing 
sin and sorrow into the world by a lie? 

A. You are getting me into problems 
that I would not care to discuss. I would 
regard the Old Testament as a great epic. 

Q. Would you advise the teacher to use 
a stronger will, if a child has not this hun- 
ger for righteousness? 

A. I think there is nothing more danger- 
ous in the world. I think a stronger will 
on the part of a teacher over a child is like 
mercury in the hands of the old-fashioned 
physician. 

Q. You believe in evolution of morals? 

A. Everything I have said to-night is 
evolution of morals. 

Q. You said you are a Christian, is that 
true? 

A. That is. 

Q. How do you reconcile that with the 
fact that you are in agreement with those 
who would crush out of the teaching in the 
schools everything that relates to Christ? 

A. I have been interested in that ques- 
tion for years—the teaching of religion— 
and I find if it is crushed out of the schools, 
it will not be by agnostics but by the differ- 
ent denominations of religion who cannot 
agree among themselves. They each want 
their own sectarian beliefs. 

Q. That doesn’t touch the question at all. 

A. State it again then. 

You have announced yourself as a 
Christian and yet you would exclude re- 
ligion from the school. 

A. No, verily, give me control of the 
schools and I will reinstate religion in 
every school in the world to-morrow. I 
long to see the day when you can teach 
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religion without the quarreling among the 
different denominations. 

Q. Were these men following the teach- 
ing of Christ? 

A. They thought they were. 

Q. Why should we expect children to 
have a tendency to deceive rather than be 
truthful? 

A. Fraud is the result of weak natures 
and always has been. Women are more 
deceitful than men and always have been. 
A weak organization naturally tends toward 
fraud. Little children must be trained to 
tell the truth. If a man tells me he has a 
child who never lies, he tells me he has a 
child that isn’t worth bringing up. 

Q. Iam not sure I understand your ar- 
gument for the exclusion of moral instruc- 
tion. You would have religious instruction 
in the school if you could, but if it is ex- 
cluded because religious denominations can- 
not agree on the doctrine to be taught, there 
is no objection made to the moral instruc- 
tion and my question is, why exclude it? 

A. I am pleading to-night not for ex- 
cluding it, but for bringing it in as it never 
before has been brought in, but I am op- 
posed to setting it apart as a special subject 
to be taught apart. 

Q. How do you account for the tendency 
of a child of eight years old to exaggerate ? 
Is that healthy or unhealthy? 

A. Imagination causes him to exagger- 
ate. If it goes to excess, it is dangerous 
and must be kept down. 

Q. You wouldn’t call that lying? 

A. If it is not intended to deceive then it 
is another thing. 

Q. Should you hold a living person up 
before a class as an ideal? I used to hold 
before my class C. M. Depew, but that was 
several years ago. The people who main- 
tain that you ought to have special method 
in morals would have to use biography or 
literature in natural history. 

A. I don’t know anything so dangerous 
as biography, if you take biography purely 
as a moral lesson. Take George Washing- 
ton, a child of eight years would say he 
would like to be like George Washington, 
probably fifty per cent. of all children, and 
as you go up in years it drops off. They 
get tired of this George Washington. I 
remember meeting an Englishman who said 
he would like to show me a book. He had 
collected from all the American newspapers 
everything that he could find published 
about George Washington and he said, 
“This George Washington of yours seems 
to be kind of a national mountebank.” 

Q. You said you would say to a child, 
“Be good” or “Be brave” in a sense of 
holding up a suggestion. Would it be 
possible to have a separate system of 
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moral instruction that would go no further 
than simply make a suggestion? 

A. If you are giving the children a 
composition lesson, why not say “ Children, 
in to-morrow’s composition give some 
action that you have seen that you thought 
was good or brave.” In that way you will 
get the moral instruction with the composi- 
tion. 

Q. I understand you to say in exhorting 
a boy to develop the hunger for righteous- 
ness you could not accomplish anything. 
Do you think you could accomplish any- 
thing for the boy by praying? 

A. I would like to say that is a question 
of theology which I would rather not 
discuss. 

Q. Do you believe that preaching to a 
class of people is any good? 

A. I would rather not discuss that 
question. 

Q. If you had a boy who told a deliber- 
ate lie would you attempt to punish him 
or would you say nothing about it? 

A. A little while ago a little girl came 
to my room and I said to her, “ Who has 
been writing on my window sill?” She 
looked straight at me and said, “I don’t 
know.” She was four years old. I knew 
it was she who did it. I said, “Come 
here, who did that?” “I don’t know, 
Daddy,” she said. I said, “You go and 
look at that.” She looked at it and said, 
“T don’t know who did it.” I said, “ You 
sit down in the chair and wait a few min- 
utes.” After a while I said, “ Didn’t you 
write on the window sill?” She said, “ No 
I didn’t,” a little more hesitatjngly. Just 
then an inspiration came and I gathered 
her up in my lap and said, “Did you do 
it with a pencil or crayon?” “TI did it 
with a crayon, Daddy” she said. I said, 
“T am sorry you didn’t tell me at first.” 
“Why do you care?” she said. “You 
have to clean it off,” I said. “I will clean 
it off, I have some sapolio,” she said. After 
she had cleaned it up, she said, “I 
am very sorry I didn’t tell you first.” 
“ Why didn’t you tell me first?” I said. 
“JT don’t know, I am sorry,” she said. 
There is nothing more to be done in that 
case. Leave it alone. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


HE Department convened at nine 
o'clock, and proceeded at once to the 
discussion of the topic, “ More Effective 
Supervision.” Under this head Supt. G. 
B. Milnor read the following paper: 
MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 
The latest report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shows that more than half 
the counties in the state have over 300 schools, 
and that in fifteen counties the number ex- 
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ceeds 400. About 24,000 rural school teachers 
are supervised by 66 county superintendents 
which means that each superintendent has 
charge of an average of about 360 teachers. In 
area the counties vary in size from 140 to 1,200 
square miles, all but twenty counties having an 
area of over 500 square miles. The length of 
the rural school term varies from six to nine 
months, with a probable average of seven and 
a half months. Allowing 130 days for school 
visitation, each superintendent must in this time 
reach 130 schools, and since not more than four 
hours of each day can be spent in the school- 
room, in a year each school will get but one 
and a half hours of the superintendent’s time. 
In this short visit he must observe teaching 
and possibly suggest something for its improve- 
ment, examine teachers’ records, pupils’ written 
work and the daily program, note the condition 
of the text-books, furniture and apparatus. He 
must learn whether the provisions of the course 
of study are being complied with and whether 
there are any obstacles to the progress of the 
school which he might assist in removing. 
‘These and many other details must be looked 
after, and possibly there might be existing con- 
ditions when a superintendent could with ad- 
vantage lengthen his visit to an entire day 
but such cases must occur seldom if he is to 
reach every school in his jurisdiction during 
the time at his disposal. 

Success in the business, political or military 
world depends to a great extent upon the 
amount of responsibility that can be delegated 
to subordinates as well as upon the degree of 
skill and efficiency with which they execute 
the duties of their positions. In the large de- 
partment store or the great industrial plant 
there is always a troop of assistants who exe- 
cute the orders of the general superintendent 
and secure such results from employees as he 
may desire. It is this important factor of close 
supervision that keeps in motion the machinery 
of politics, regulates the discipline of an army 
and manages our enormous industries, but it is 
conspicuously absent in the organization of our 
educational system which aims to educate and 
train our future political, military and indus- 
trial leaders. 

In a flourishing manufacturing plant in 
northern Pennsylvania there are ten depart- 
ments employing an average of 16 men each. 
This force of 160 has over it 25 supervisors, 
including 10 foremen, 1 general foreman, I gen- 
eral superintendent, 3 draftsmen, and Io ac- 
countants. The stpervisory force of this in- 
dustry is about one-sixth as large as the num- 
ber of employees and costs one-third as much. 
In the same county the ratio of the supervisory 
force to the number of teachers is as I to 
325, the cost for supervision being one forty- 
second as much as is paid for teaching. With 
such meager supervision there is no doubt 
that the secluded district school does not always 
fulfill its mission nor is the money paid for its 
maintenance alw ays spent to the best advantage. 

In comparing the educational progress of the 
city and borough schools with that of the coun- 
try during the last ten years it is easy to ob- 
serve that the greatest advancement has been 
made where supervision has been closest. It 
is true that in the centres of population con- 
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ditions are most favorable for modern and 
well-equipped buildings, longer terms and 
higher salaries, but a more important factor in 
any system of schools is a body of trained 
teachers and the strongest influence in securing 
such training is intelligent and watchful super- 
vision. Statistics on this point very empha- 
tically demonstrate the need of more extended 
supervision in rural districts where present con- 
ditions do not encourage the great body of 
teachers to remain in the ranks long enough to 
acquire the greatest degree of proficiency and 
skill in teaching. The recent report of- the 
State Superintendent shows that over 24,000 
rural school teachers in Pennsylvania are sup- 
ervised by 66 superintendents, which means that 
each superintendent has charge of an average 
of 363 teachers. The 809 city Superintendents 
supervise 9,284 teachers, which is an average of 
105 teachers to each city superintendent, and 
the number should be much larger for each 
county if the time required for traveling from 
school to school in the country is considered. 
In comparing the supervisory conditions in the 
country and city another important topic which 
presents itself for consideration is the prepara- 
tion of teachers for their work. With a 
corps of thoroughly-trained teachers ever on 
the alert for the best means of professional 
improvement, who regard teaching as a pro- 
fession rather than a stepping-stone to some 
more permanent employment, effective super- 
vision is greatly increased, but upon examin- 
ing the statistics which represent the amount 
of training of country teachers we find that of 
the 24,000, about 3,000 have had no previous 
experience and nearly 10,000 are teaching on 
provisional certificates—that is, about fourteen 
per cent. of the force are teaching their first 
term and 38 per cent. have not qualified for 
professional certificates. In cities only four 
and one-half per cent. are first-term teachers, 
only eight per cent. are teaching on provisional 
certificates and 87.per cent. have qualified for 
professional certificates. This inexperienced 
and untrained condition of rural school teach- 
ers should be one of the strongest arguments 
for additional supervision in country districts. 

For years the neéd of closer supervision of 
rural schools has been very apparent. Since 
the organization of the system the increase in 
the number of schools has been enormous with 
no material gain in the number of superinten- 
dents. The Educational Commission after a 
thorough investigation of existing conditions 
has provided a scheme of adequate supervision, 
which if sanctioned by the legislature will work 
immeasurable good for the cause of rural edu- 
cation. 

According to the provisions of the new school 
code a county with number of teachers from 
150 to 300 will be entitled to one assistant 
superintendent; a county with from 300 to 500 
teachers will be given two assistants; from 
500 to 800 teachers, three assistants, and for 
each additional 400 teachers above 800, one ad- 
ditional assistant superintendent. These super- 
visors will be required by law to visit schools, 
to report each month to school boards the 
condition of the schools visited, and when ex- 
pedient, meet for conference with boards of 
directors. They will also make reports of 
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their work to county superintendents, conduct 
examinations and assist in such other ways in 
such manner as directed by him. The direc- 
tions as to supervision under the new code are 
general, leaving each superintendent with his 
assistants to formulate in a great measure, their 
own plan of operation. 

As one of the important objects to be secured 
by extended supervision, is more frequent visi- 
tation, then the most effective plan will be a 
division, of the county for visitation purposes 
according to the number of supervisors, each 
being responsible for the results of the work 
in his district. Three or four visits per year 
should be made by the same supervisor, who 
will thus be able to have suggestions or direc- 
tions as to management, methods or course of 
study fully carried out. The county superin- 
tendent should have general charge of all the 
schoois but may very profitably direct most of 
his attention to schools taught by inexper- 
ienced teachers and to localities in which 
special supervision is needed. 

Another important feature of extended sup- 
ervision should be the introduction of a system 
of records to be kept in the school-room from 
which the supervisor may be informed in detail 
as to the condition of the school with respect 
to attendance, classification, ground covered 
each month by each class, results of monthly 
tests with standing reached by each pupil, cases 
of backward or delinquent pupils, special school 
exercises, etc. Such information will reveal 
weaknesses in teaching and inferior work of 
pupils. It will help to advance pupils without 


going over the same work year after year. In- 


terest will be aroused. The older pupils will 
remain to complete the course and will find 
their way to the township or borough high 
school. The superintendent may require a re- 
port from this record at any time on blanks 
prepared especially for that purpose. Such re- 
ports of éach school should reach the superin- 
tendent at least one month after the opening of 
the school so that supervision may be directed 
along lines where most needed. This plan of 
recording the condition and progress of the 
school will stimulate both teachers and pupils 


to greater activity and will serve a valuable 


purpose where there is a frequent change of 
teachers. : 

Increased supervision will give the opportu- 
nity for closer co-operation between supervisor 
and director. The annual meetings of directors 
at the county institutes and-in the yearly con- 
ventions for the discussion of problems relative 
to the management of school affairs serve a 
useful purpose, but the varying conditions and 
needs of the different districts can best be 
learned by occasional conferences of supervisor 
and directors in these districts. The improve- 
ment of school houses and surroundings, heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation, water supply 
blackboards, apparatus, school libraries and the 
employment of teachers are some of the topics 
that might be considered at these meetings. 

One of the most vital results to be attained 
by extended county supervision will be a higher 
standard of professional training for teachers. 
The primary purpose of increased supervision 
is to improve the schools and this end cannot 
be accomplished unless the teaching force is 
made more efficient. The success of a superin- 
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tendent depends upon the number of good 
teachers he makes than upon the poor ones he 
dismisses from service. Close touch of the 
supervisor with the teaching force, which is in 
a great measure the secret of successful city 
supervision, will be the great advantage gained 
by counties under the new plan. 

Superintendent Hamilton points out in a late 
report that all teachers may be placed in 
three classes. The first and third classes which 
are composed respectively of the skillful and 
efficient and those who are hopelessly incom- 
petent are not large. The second and large 
class is made up of those who are weak in 
scholarship, culture and pedagogic efficiency 
but yet are capable of growth. “The teachers 
of this class need a Moses to lead them out 
of the wilderness to a land of pedagogic 
promise.” 

The new plan of supervision will make pos- 
sible the organization of teachers’ meetings and 
reading circles in every district. The super- 
visor should arrange to attend several of these 
meetings in each district during each term to 
confer with teachers about important ques- 
tions relating to methods, management, etc. 
that might have come to his attention while 
observing the work of the school as well as to 
direct the professional work of teachers along 
proper lines. As a rule teachers are anxious 
to improve but need encouragement and direc- 
tion. The new school code places a premium 
on professional improvement by requiring 
every teacher to qualify for a professional 
certificate at the end of five years or leave the 
profession. It gives all teachers the oppor- 
tunitv of qualifying for professional certifi- 
cates in three years so that academic prepara- 
tion for examinations may be superseded by 
professional study for growth. With each 
county systematically organized for profes- 
sional work under extended supervision there 
would soon arise an added interest in profes- 
sional work that will tend greatly to increase 
the efficiency of the teaching force. 

The assistant superintendents in each county 
should be selected from among those who are 
best equipped by scholarship, experience and 
special fitness for the work. The county 
superintendent being familiar with the con- 
ditions of his territory as well as with the 
qualifications of his teachers will have the 
power of appointing assistants from a list of 
eligible candidates arranged by the State Board 
of Education, with the further provision that 
the appointments be sanctioned by the officers 
of the county directors’ association. The wis- 
dom of this plan is apparent as it will result 
in the appointment of assistants who are thor- 
oughly qualified as well as fully in harmony 
with the administration of the county superin- 
tendent. 

The minimum comnensation provided for as- 
sistant superintendents is $1,200 a year with the 
provision that the triennial convention may 
increase this amount when necessary to attract 
the strongest men from the teaching ranks. 
There need be no fear that increased super- 
vision will bring financial embarrassment upon 
the state treasury or make taxation burden- 
some. Last year the extra state appropriation, 
after the sum required for the advance in 
teachers’ salaries was taken out, amounted to 
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over $500,000. Lycoming County’s share of 
this extra appropriation was about $12,000, an 
amount sufficient to employ two assistant sup- 
erintendents with $9,000 to spare. 

The new school code provides that no ap- 
pointments of assistant county superintendents 
be made until the year 1911, the time of the 
next triennial convention. If the new scheme 
of supervision be desirable and effective why 
wait for two years before it shall go into 
operation. The appointments might be made 
as soon as lists of eligible candidates are pres- 
ented by the Board of Education and at the 
first subsequent meeting of the triennial con- 
vention the salaries could be fixed. 

Under the salient influence of this new sys- 
tem of supervision rural education will receive 
a new impetus. The entire corps will do less 
extensive though more intensive and therefore 
more effective work. Pupils and teachers will 
be stimulated to greater effort and will accom- 
plish more satisfactory results. Better schools 
will bring about a keener interest in public 
education and a closer co-operation between 
the home and the school. A former conven- 
tion of county superintendents unanimously 
approved the adoption of a measure for added 
supervision. In his late report the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction points out the 
weakness in our present system and advocates 
a plan for its improvement. Such a plan has 
been wisely constructed by the Educational 
Commission and let us hope that the State 
Legislature will place its stamp of approval 
upon this measure which is destined to confer 
inestimable benefit upon rural education. 

Supt. Penfield, who was to have opened 
the discussion of this subject, was absent, 
and on motion of Supt. Grim, discussion 
was deferred until all the papers of the 
session were read. 

Supt. Burdette S. Bayle, of McKean 
County, then read the following paper: 


HOW TO MAKE SUPERINTENDENTS VISITS 
MOST HELPFUL? 


How can we make our visits to schools 
most helpful? To the conscientious superin- 
tendent this is the question of greatest im- 
portance among the many important questions 
that demand his attention. 

It takes rare tact, judgment and courage to 
rightly use the power of licensing teachers; 
it takes superior executive ability, exceptional 
personality and great wisdom to organize the 
various educational forces of a county into a 
united army for steady and certain progress; 
but in addition to all these qualifications it 
takes a great heart to make a_ successful 
supervisor. aH 

As sympathy between teacher and pupil is 
the key note to success in teaching, so must it 
be the door through which the superintendent 
reaches the teacher and helps her in her work. 
Before there can be anything worthy the name 
of sympathy there must be acquaintance. 
The first step then in this all-important phase 
of our work is to know our teachers person- 
ally, know them as we advise and admonish 
them to know their patrons—and this takes 
time. (When we get those assistants which 
the Commission has so wisely recommended, 
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we shall then have a fair chance to demon- 
strate to our constituents the real value of 
supervision. ) 

Not only is it necessary for a superinten- 
dent to know his teachers, but he must let 
them know him: for sympathy implies mutual 
confidence, respect and trust. Given this bond 
between. teachers and superintendent and all 
other conditions are of secondary considera- 
tion. And yet, this in itself does not assure 
success. Of what use are our opportunities if 
we do not utilize them? Of what value are 
favorable conditions if we disregard them? 
It_ is no easy task to point out a teacher’s 
mistakes in a way that will be helpful, and 
so it is often hard not to follow the paths of 
least resistance when we should bravely force 
our way against the tide of indifference and 
selfishness which confronts us. 

A superintendent’s visit should be more than 
a formal call in both time and substance, and 
it seems to me imperative that he should 
visit his schools oftener than once a year. If, 
as is claimed by many educational experts, two 
visits are worth four times as much as one, 
four visits ought to produce sixteen times the 
results that one does, and the state could make 
no better investment than that of giving its 
superintendents a chance to prove this state- 
ment. Is it because our teachers will not do 
their best without continual oversight that we 
thus advocate frequent visits? In the main, 
not at all; and yet teachers like superintendents 
are only human. How many of us could do 
our best with no one to know or care whether 
we simply smoothed the surface and kept 
things congenial or bravely faced the obstacles 
in our paths and carried our banners to higher 
ground? If you are in doubt as to the answer, 
think of that announcement for your local 
paper stating that you are spending this week 
in Harrisburg, and ask yourself why you 
wanted your people to know. 

But it isn’t the fact that a few of our 
teachers may fail to properly exert themselves 
that makes these frequent visits most desir- 
able. As a body they are the most conscien- 
tious, hard-working people in the world. It is 
a fact, however, that a large number of them 
are not well prepared for their work; and 
concientious, hard-working though they may be 
they need guidance in “finding themselves,” 
that the innocent children may not be made the 
victims of their experiments. No one realizes 
this fact better than the teachers themselves, 
and none welcome real help rightly given more 
readily than they. 

In order that we may not be misunderstood, 
it will be necessary to digress for just a 
moment. The reason that teachers are poorly 
prepared for their work is not so much the 
fault of our institutions as the conditions un- 
der which those institutions are laboring. Edu- 
cation has become so universally popular that 
we have not been able to supply the demand, 
and in our rush to fill orders we have sacri- 
ficed quality to quantity. This would not be 
so alarming, if it were not for the fact that 
our product of to-day becomes our producer 
of to-morrow. It is simply impossible to get 
expert grade teachers at the present rate of sal- 
aries. This makes it impossible for our high 
schools with their crowded classes to overcome 
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the lack of preparation in the grades; the 
unsatisfactory results of the high school are 
passed up to the normal; and the normal in 
turn, after doing all that may reasonably be 
expected under present conditions, completes 
the circle by sending back to the grades a 
product which, to say the least, is not strength- 
ening the circle as it should. Exceptions there 
are, to be sure, all along the line; but the ex- 
ceptions ought to be the rule, and the rule the 
exceptions. And this deplorable state of af- 
fairs will never be corrected until the people 
of Pennsylvania are convinced that a good sup- 
erintendent is worth as much as a good lawyer, 
doctor, or business man; that a teacher is 
worth as much as a trained nurse; and that 
crowded conditions in country schools, grades, 
high schools, or normals spell disaster. 

Thus, to return to our theme, the oppor- 
tunity and need for the wise use of the func- 
tions of the supervisor are both abundant and 
pressing. The children are crying to the teach- 
ers for help, and the teachers are turning to 
us with pleading faces. Like the high schools 
and the normals, we must manfully meet the 
conditions as we find them and, by nobly 
making the best of what we have, prove our- 
selves worthy of something better. 

How can we help these teachers? Cer- 
tainly not by finding fault and condemning 
everything they do, wrong though it may be. 
As has already been said we must first know 
their dispositions and have their confidence 
and respect, and we must have time for care- 
ful diagnosis and treatment. We must not 
be satisfied with a resort to opiates or stimu- 
lants, but must know the remedy which will 
effect a permanent cure. It is not enough 
that we point out a few mistakes and their 
corrections, but we must present the principle 
that will remove the cause of all like mis- 
takes. We must encourage more than we 
discourage; inspire more than we censure; 
and yet our words must not be so tactfully 
general or generally tactful, that they be- 
come meaningless and valueless. It is a super- 
intendent’s business to put his finger on as 
many of the faults of the teacher as possible 
in a way that will win her gratitude rather 
than her resentment; and while looking for 
faults he should be equally watchful for points 
of commendation. He cannot be expected to 
supply the lack of years of training, slighted 
or omitted, in a few short calls, but he may 
be able to make that lack so apparent, that the 
teacher will, to some extent at least, supply 
it for herself. 

If we are to deal justly with our teachers 
we must know on each visit what we have 
seen and -said concerning the work of this 
same teacher on all preceding visits, that we 
may look for improvement and note points 
not previously covered. That this can be 
done with some degree of success I have 
demonstrated to my own satisfaction by using 
the blanks which you hold in your hands. 
I like a written criticism because it saves time; 
because it is often less embarrassing to the 
teacher; because it prevents all misunderstand- 
ings or misinterpretations, intentional or other- 
wise, on the part of both parties concerned; 
and because it creates the impression that you 
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mean business. Let me say to those who 
object to this form of criticism that it does 
not interfere in the least with other forms. 
A superintendent using something of this 
kind may still ask questions, smile his ap- 
proval of a good effort or add a timely word 
of praise or suggestion; he may even con- 
duct a recitation or make a speech; and, if 
time permit, talk privately with the teacher. 

_A word of explanation concerning the prac- 
tical application of the system and I have 
finished. Each teacher has a copy of the 
following questions pasted in her report book. 
They are arranged with a view to making her 
read and ‘think rather than to conveying 


definite information. 
TEACHER’S CATECHISM. (Copyright, 1908.) 


General.—1. Is character building the central 
purpose in all your work? 

2. Do you make your pupils proficient in all 
that the course of study requires, by real teaching 
processes ? 

3. Are the school room and grounds as neat, 
attractive and comfortable as you can reason- 
ably make them? 

4. Have you found a way of securing good 
attendance? 

5. Do you make an earnest effort to combat the 
growing disrespect for law in our land? 

6. Do you have daily exercises in physical 
culture? 

7. Do you cheerfully comply with the require- 
ments of the superintendent and board as to 
reports, etc, 

8. Do you have interesting and instructive 
general exercises every morning? 

9. Do you have singing in your school? 

to. Is your school a potent factor in the life of 
the community? 

Personal.—11. Are you (a) pleasant, (b) sym- 
pathetic, (c) kind, (d) patient, (e) just, (f) firm? 

12. Do you secure good order and good work 
without (a) scolding, (b) nagging, (c) preaching, 
(d) threatening, (e) frequent punishing, (f) using 
sarcasm ? 

13. Do you take a personal interest in every 
pupil? 

14. Do you praise more than you censure? 

15. Do you always use a well modulated voice? 

16. Is all your English a model of purity and 
beauty ? 

17. Do you hold yourself responsible for re- 
sults? 

18. Do you take criticism kindly? 

19. Are you well prepared for your work? 

20. Do you keep growing (a) intellectually, 
(b) professionally ? 

Pupils —z21. Have you the respect and confi- 
dence of your pupils? 

22. Do your pupils know how to study? 

23. Are your older pupils proficient in the use 
of the dictionary and other reference books? 

24. Do your pupils apply in their talking and 
writing the forms and principles learned in lan- 
guage work? 

25. Do your pupils ask original questions? 

26. Do your pupils enjoy their work? 

27. Are they. independent and self-reliant in 
their work? 

_ 28. Do pupils respect accuracy and honesty 
in reciting, or are they given to guessing and 
bluffing ? 

29. Are pupils orderly and natural in marching ? 

30. Are pupils trustworthy, manly and wo- 
manly, in study and in play? 

The Recitation.—31. Do you let the pupils do 
the reciting or do you recite for them? 

32. Do you make “interest” the corner stone 
of the recitation so that you hold the attention 
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of entire class with individual work as well as 
with concert work? bigs) F 

33. Is each phase of the recitation (a) testing, 
(b) developing, (c) drilling, (d) assigning les- 
son, given due consideration ? ; 

34. Is there a fixed purpose and a systematic 
working towards its accomplishment? “a 

35. Is all the work an occasioning of activities 
in the minds of your pupils or a mere repetition 
of words? . 

36. Do you make careful preparation for each 
recitation daily? 

37. Do you teach subjects, not text-books? 

38. Do you improve opportunities for inci- 
dental questions, illustrations, use of specimens, 
etc., without wandering or wasting time? 

39. Are you careful to get a true estimate of 
each pupil’s effort and to make him feel its 
worth, kindly but justly? 

40. Is each recitation an inspiration to addi- 
tional study, thought, and research? 

Reading.—41. Is all your reading work, from 
the first day in the first grade to the last in the 
eighth, based on thought accompanied by proper 
imaging ? 

42. Do you have daily word drills distinct and 
separate from reading exercises? 

43. Beginning with middle of first year, do you 
give pupils power to get new words by prac- 
tical, persistent work in phonics? 

44. Do you devote a portion of each recitation 
to the re-reading of familiar selections? 

45. Do you give proper attention to the culti- 
vation of the voice? 

46. Do you carefully select each lesson accord- 
ing to ability and interests of the class? 

47. Do you allow a pupil to proceed when his 
expression shows that he does not properly in- 
terpret the sentence? 

48. Do you try to secure good expression by 
mechanical process (telling pupil to let voice fall, 
read louder, read like talk, etc.), or do you care- 
fully consider (a) visualizing, (b) loss of self- 
consciousness, (c) directness ? 

49. Do you make all reading tend toward an 
appreciation of good literature? 

50. Do you teach silent reading? 

Language and Grammar.—s1. Do you realize 
that the power of expression, first oral and then 
written, is the most important element in the 
securing of an education? 

52. Do you emphasize language in all grades, 
particularly the primary? 

53. Does your work in teaching oral and writ- 
ten expression include, (a) improving vocabulary, 
(b) refining every-day speech, (c) cultivating 
taste, (d) quickening imagination, (e) creating 
longing to read better? 

54. Do you utilize the natural material of the 
home, the woods and the field (the child’s en- 
vironment) to develop the powers of observation 
and appreciation ? 

55. Do you so correlate language with all other 
subjects as to strengthen thought rather than em- 
phasize form? 

56. Do you study in each of first six grades (a) 
one poem, and (b) one famous picture, each 
month ? 

57. In telling stories to pupils and in having 
them re-told by pupils, do you give more atten- 
tion to the “art of telling” than to imparting 
information ? A 

58. Do pupils thoroughly enjoy the composition 
work? : : 

59. Do pupils voluntarily commit beautiful 
things in poeiry and prose? i 

60. Does your grammar work realize for the 
pupils the three most practical benefits, (a) use of 
correct word forms, (b) power of interpretation, 
(c) proficiency in constructing sentences to prop- 
erly express thoughts? 
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History, Geography, Physiology—61. Do you 
make these subjects alive and interesting, or are 
they dry and formal? 

62. Does the work make pupils keen to observe, 
and cause them to delight in comparing, imagin- 
ing and judging as well as in memorizing? 

63. Does history instruction lead to the form- 
ing of high ideals? 

64. Can your pupils give an intelligent, con- 
nected oral discourse on familiar topics? 

65. Is the written work clear and grammatical ? 

66. Are pupils thoroughly drilled on essential 
facts? 

67. Are history and geography properly corre- 
lated? 

68. Is each country studied by a good topical 
outline? 

69. Do you give your pupils through physiology 
a genuine admiration for, and a real apprecia- 
tion of, strong, healthy bodies; and clean, whole- 
some living? 

70. Do you always close your book when you 
ask pupils to close theirs? 

Spelling —71. Do you get your pupils to ap- 
preciate the importance of correct spelling? 

72. Are short lessons and constant reviews 
your rule? 

73. Do -you spell words from all lessons, and 
carefully correct all misspelled words in written 


| work? 


74. Do you teach pronunciation including enun- 
ciation, sounding and marking? 

75. Are pupils required to use unfamiliar words 
in sentences? 

76. Do you encourage pupils to make new 
words: permanent acquisitions to their vocabu- 
laries by using them yourself in conversation 
with pupils? 

77. Do you 
grades? 

78. Do you teach a few of the more important 
rules, developing same before committing them? 

79. Do you get practical results ? 

80. Do you lead pupils in this work, or try to 
drive them? 

Writing and Drawing.—81. Do you accept any- 
thing but the pupil’s best in written work? 

82. Do you have a daily practice period for 
penmanship of at least twenty minutes ? 

83. Are correct positions of hand and body ob- 
served? 

84. Is there plenty of practice in movement 
exercises ! 

85. Are the writing lessons graded and taken 
up slowly with much repetition and drill. 

86. Do pupils take pride in work and honestly 
try to improve? , 

87. Do you have on file monthly specimens of 
all pupils’ writing, each consisting of a full page, 
on uniform paper? 

88. Do you have at least two drawing lessons 
a week for all grades? 

89. Do you systematically follow an approved 
course ? : 

90. Does your collection of monthly specimens 
show satisfactory progress in the development of 
esthetic judgment, and do you give as much 
credit for true conception as for good execution? 

Arithmetic.—o91. Do you appreciate the fact 
that your first work in numbers is, not to drill 
a few set forms into the child’s memory, but to 
give him, by means of construction and other 
concrete work, a clear conception of combining, 
separating, etc., in such a way that this strange 
language shall become his own? 

92. Do you make the primary number work 
subservient to language instead of making lan- 
guage subservient to numbers? 

93. Can you, by means of the five-minute drill 
system, make all pupils above third grade perfect 
in adding and multiplving, letting them devote 
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the major portion of their time and energy to 
the fascinating work of studying and applying 
principles? 

94. Do you make the mistake of trying to de- 
velop principles by giving complicated problems? 

95. Do you confuse your pupils by rushng from 
one subject to another without thoroughly fixing 
anything? 

96. Do you realize that pupils cannot retain 
knowledge, even though perfectly understood, 
without frequent repetition? 

97. Do you always develop a new subject thor- 
oughly before taking up the work in the text- 
book? 

98. Do you invariably teach a subject until the 
pupil can state the principles and processes clearly 
in his own words before allowing him to commit 
a rule? 

99. Should mathematics develop the initiative 
in pupils so that they will have the desire, cour- 
age and ability to do original work? 

100. Is there any vital relation between mathe- 
matical training and morality? 

On the criticism blanks, which are 33% by 
6%, are printed the one hundred numbers to 
correspond to the questions. These blanks are 
the fillers for my loose-leaf pocket note book, 
inside the front of which I have a condensed 
key to the hundred questions. In recording 
the results of my observations I use a carbon 
so that I have on file in my office a facsimile 
of the criticism left with each teacher. These 
give me a complete record of my visits with- 
out further bookkeeping. I use only two 
marks, a check mark for commendation, and a 
cross for points needing more attention but im- 
portant points concerning which I have been 
unable to form opinions are often marked 
with a question mark. 

Each teacher is required to write me a letter 
concerning the criticism two weeks after my 
visit; and this, to my mind, is the most help- 
ful feature of the system. The professional 
reading done in connection with the inter- 
pretation of the questions, the application of 
the points marked, to her own work, and the 
fixing of the principles by being required to 
reduce her ideas to writing; is bound to pro- 
duce results that will tell for progress. 

You may imagine that these numerous let- 
ters prove burdensome; on the contrary, I find 
them easy to handle. Most of them go into 
my traveling bag for reading on trains and 
during waits at stations and hotels. They are 
carefully marked on three lines, spirit, Eng- 
lish, and interpretation of criticism, and these 
marks are recorded in my note book. Of 
course, the letters are filed for future refer- 
ence. 

One thing I failed to mention is the record 
made: of recitations heard. It is done with 
practically no effort at all by placing a short 
dash after the proper number. For instance, 
questions 41 to 50 refer to reading, and a 
dash after 41 indicates first-grade reading, a 
dash after 44, fourth-grade, etc. Each teacher 
is required to keep all criticisms in her school 
room, so that on subsequent visits, without any 
reference to files or notes, I have placed be- 
fore me a complete record of all former visits, 
in such form that I can grasp their essentials 
instantly. 

In studying the system please do not over- 
look the back of the blank on which is space 





for special suggestions and explanations with- 
out which it would not be half so valuable. 

This, in brief, is the plan I am using with 
very gratifying results. That it is far from 
ideal, I well realize; and my only excuse for 
presenting it to you is the hope that it may 
prove suggestive of something better along 
the same or different lines. 


Supt. H. Milton Roth presented the fol- 
lowing paper on the topic, 


WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT MAY DO WITH 
ADDED POWER AND TIME. 


The country schools can never hope to 
advance much beyond their present effi- 
ciency until the county superintendent is 
enabled to give them larger supervision. 
With added power and time he may more 
closely inspect the school work of each 
teacher and thus be able to determine with 
more accuracy whether such work is effi- 
cient or not. Dr. O. T. Corson says: 
“One of the great problems in education 
is to determine whether teaching is effi- 
cient or not.” 

As for added power; Should the county 
superintendent be entrusted with larger 
powers, such as the recommending and em- 
ploying of all teachers in the township 
schools, the fixing of salaries, the selection 
of text-books, the closing of schools, and 
things of that kind? It is an open question 
whether that would be wise. Of course, 
he should have entire supervision over the 
work done, and he should be made respon- 
sible for the conduct of the schools and for 
results. He should have sufficient author- 
ity back of him to enable him to unify the 
schools of the county. With the foregoing 
powers can the county superintendent make 
the rural schools just as systematic and 
just as efficient as the city schools? 

A comparison of the conditions under 
which the city superintendents work will 
serve to emphasize the poor conditions 
under which the county superintendent is 
at present compelled to do his work. The 
city superintendent has his schools central- 
ized and easy of access. The county super- 
intendent under the very best conditions 
finds his schools widely separated and diffi- 
cult of access. The city superintendent 
has, as close advisors, the members of his 
board. The county superintendent, has, it 
is true, his board of education censisting 
of the school directors of the township, but 
under present conditions his relation to this 
body cannot be as close as it should be, 
because authority for carrying on closely 
organized work in the county is wanting. 
The city superintendent has his office force. 
The county superintendent has none. The 
city superintendent has assistance in his 
work determined by the size and organiza- 
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superintendents, district supervisors, special 
supervisors, and ward principals. 

As for more time: Is it not difficult to 
see the limit of what the county superinten- 
dent might do if he had the time and 
strength? He cannot do all of his work 
that is now required of him, because of the 
physical impossibility. 

If he had more time—and the only way 
to give him more is to give him more hands 
in the way of assistants—he could super- 
vise his schools very much more thoroughly 
For instance, in a county having two hun- 
dred teachers there are, at the beginning 
of each school year, forty to fifty beginner 
teachers scattered about in the one-room 
schools. Some of them probably have it 
in them to become successful teachers; 
some will fail for want of the oversight of 
a superintendent and other help which 
might be given them, within the first month 
of school, if it were possible for the super- 
intendent to be in more than one place at 
atime. This idea carried out would mean 
a great deal. Reasonable provisions will 
give the county superintendent all the time 
there is. What is wanted is more help on 


account af the fact that the work is so 
great that it is a physical impossibility to do 
it all within the time. 

To do the most efficient work the county 
superintendent should have a principal for 


each township and in addition should have 
an assistant superintendent for every one 
hundred teachers. To make the work in 
the rural schools still more efficient there 
should be a number of teachers of special 
subjects such as music, drawing, and agri- 
culture. 

Whatever can be done to relieve the 
county superintendent of the purely busi- 
ness and clerical work in connection with 
his office, will as a matter of course, add 
to the time he can use for his specific work. 
With the county superintendent thus 
equipped and provided we could surely hope 
to see educational opportunity in city and 
country more nearly equal. 

Supt. Hopper: How will good men be 
gotten to accept a positiom as assistant 
county superintendent at a salary of $1,200? 
In Luzerne county our principals all receive 
from $1,000 to $2,000. We would be com- 
pelled to employ inexperienced teachers as 
assistant superintendents. A man who re- 
ceives $1,200 per year and pays his own 
expenses will have but $700 or $800 left. 
The school directors can increase the salary 
but that means a contest every three years. 

Supt. Rupp: That will be the trouble 
everywhere. To get an experienced assist- 
ant at $1,200 will be impossible. And so 
many directors are opposed to assistants 
that it will be hard if not impossible to have 
the salary raised. 
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Supt. Deen said that his county has so 
few schools that closer supervision already 
exists there. He wanted the assistant’s 
salary himself. 

Supt. Longstreet urged that the Depart- 
ment of County Superintendents decide on 
some definite plan of action if anything is 
to be done. 

Supt. Kline said that if $1,200 is an ade- 
quate amount for an assistant, $1,500 is 
too low for the superintendent. He said 
it is too late for the Commission to do any- 
thing now and asked why the Code had not 
been sent to the superintendents at once. 

Dr. Philips: The Commission was estab- 
lished by the Legislature and required to 
report to it. It would have been improper 
to publish the report before submitting it 
to the Legislature. The Commission in- 
vited almost everybody to its meetings, 
however, and listened to all the suggestions 
offered. 

Supt. Moore said that the best legislation 
is compromise legislation. If we get a 
recognition of additional supervision now, 
in the future we can ask for more of what 
we want. A great deal depends on the 
directors’ convention. I should want one 
full-grown educator as an assistant. 

Supt. Hamilton: This will be rather em- 
barrassing for the superintendent when in 
operation. There will be many aspirants 
in every county. Their friends will aid 
them, and politics will play a part unless 
the matter is watched up. The salary will 
be the stumbling block. Each politician 
will block every effort to increase it by 
saying that his man will serve for the mini- 
mum. The greatest error is not in the 
$1,200, but in saying that the salary of the 
superintendent must be fixed before his 
election. The salaries of many county 
superintendents would be twenty-five per 
cent. higher if this plan were followed. 
In Allegheny county we have done it for 
twenty years. It is absurd to fix the salary 
when the man has not been designated. It- 
is to be regretted that the Commission did 
not alter this provision, so that your friends 
in the directors’ convention could get you a 
living salary. County superintendents de- 
serve more than they get, and the ‘number 
of schools he supervises should make no 
difference in the salary of the superin- 
tendent. The idea of putting a premium on 
the big county is absurd—and unprofes- 
sional. 

Supt. Kline thought that if a minimum 
salary is set it should be a dignified one. 
In Perry county the superintendent has 
never received more than the minimum. 
The superintendent ought not to be com- 
pelled to pull wires. 

Supt. Koehler: Are you gentlemen for 
the Code or against it. The Code is an 
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advance, and we do not want to fight it 
or we may get nothing. We ought to do 
our utmost to get the Code through. 

Supt. Sweeney thought that the Code 
should be supported. It is an improvement 
on present laws. The county superinten- 
dents present ought to voice their senti- 
ments, but not oppose the passage of the 
Code. It is a fact that fixing the superin- 
tendent’s salary before his election will re- 
duce it. Elk county has always been liberal 
to its superintendent. There would be diffi- 
culty in getting a good assistant there for 
$1,200. He would suggest that the Com- 
mission recommend the changes spoken of 
today to the committees of the Legislature. 
It is not too late, as the code has not yet 
had its first reading. The county super- 
intendent’s salary should be raised from 
$1,500 to $1,800 and his term to five years. 
If these changes cannot be made let us 
endorse the code anyhow. 

Supt. Brecht asked Dr. Philips if the 
Commission could still make changes in the 
code. 

Dr. Philips said that he could not say 
what the Commission would do. The sug- 
gestions would doubtless be adopted if the 
code would thereby not be endangered. 
The danger in suggesting changes is that 
they may lead to other changes which 
we would not want. These principles actu- 
ated the Commission: (1) As far as pos- 
sible to provide for good men the power to 
act. (2) Not to change things now work- 
ing well. (3) Not to attempt the impossible. 
The Commission has kept in touch with 
both superintendents and the Legislature. 
We have gone as far as we think it safe 
to go. In 1854 $1,500 as a county superin- 
tendent’s salary would have been impossible. 
There is still much of that sentiment among 
the directors of the State. The salary is 
too small for a good assistant, but it is 
better than in any State in the country. 
The maximum salary of the county super- 
intendents in Indiana is $4 per day. If we 
get assistants who do successful work, sal- 
aries will increase. The number of super- 
intendents who have gotten an increase of 
salary has rejoiced me. The county super- 
intendents have been the greatest factor in 
our educational advancement. But we 
must go slowly. Another legislature must 
meet before any assistants are elected. 
There is plenty of time to make needed 
amendments. The members of the Com- 

mission will aid in bring these about later. 

Supt. Green said that the whole purpose 
of the revision of the laws was more effec- 
tive schools. He was not sure of the entire 
code, as he had not studied it. The number 
of directors is not so important and the 
manner of their election does not affect 
school work. But supervision is vital. 
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The code ought to be accepted because it 
is a step in advance. We should be satis- 
fied with small beginnings. Higher salaries 
would be acceptable, but let us get assistant 
supervisors. If anything can be done be- 
fore the code goes before the -Legislature 
let us do it. 

Supt. Dell: The superintendents are giv- 
ing too much attention to salaries, and not 
enough to better schools. Let us support 
the code now, and higher salaries will come 
later. The superintendent of Philadelphia 
at one time served in Huntingdon county 
for $900. So successful was he that all his 
successors were increased. There are 889 
square miles in Huntingtdon county. As- 
sistants are needed there. But if we fight 
on the salary question we may not get as- 
sistants. The directors will vote against 
assistants if the matter is left to them. I 
need an assistant in my county, and am 
willing to let the salary question take care 
of itself. 

Supt. Bevan: The thing which has 
brought the county superintendency into 
disrepute is the absence of definite plants. 
The superintendent too often simply plays 
the agreeable—figures as a nice man. He 
ought to leave something valuable behind 
him when he visits a school. Ability is 
better than amiability. Courtesy is good 
in so far as it opens the way of approach,. 
and suggestions to teachers are therefore 
more effective. Schools differ. If the 
superintendent visits an old teacher, the 
problem of what is best to do is one thing; 
if a beginner, or a failure, the problem 
is different. The superintendent must ad- 
just himself to these varying circumstances. 
As it is hardly his wish to interfere with 
the regular work of the school, there is little 
time for him to converse with the teacher. 
It is a helpful method to leave written sug- 
gestions behind. Cards of. pocket size, and 
containing printed hints on the lines most 
often needing improvement, save time, 
Sometimes it is a good plan to ask the 
teacher to carry out some special line of 
work and report later by letter. After his 
round of visits is completed a superinten- 
dent can do much. At local institutes he 
can discuss such subjects as his visits have 
led him to think ‘are important. Good 
teachers along special lines may be brought 
forward at such times to show what they: 
do. Such an institute may not be the best 
kind for advanced teachers, but is very use- 
ful as a township institute. 

Supt. Knapp said that he was accustomed 
to notify the directors of his intended visits. 
Often the directors drove him around. But 
he had changed his plan, because it pre- 
vented a free expression of opinion on his 
part. He asked what was the practice of 
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the professional certificate. It demands 
two years’ experience. The same experi- 
ence is demanded for a normal diploma. 
This does not seem fair. When I require 
three years’ experience before granting a 
professional, the directors object. 

Supt. Bevan said that we should try to 
help young teachers to get the proper books 
on teaching. They should be on the teach- 
er’s desk. The superintendent can then 
mark passages which would be helpful. 

Supt. Moore: The code says something 
about the certification of teachers. 

Dr. Philips: That will go into effect this 
spring if the code is adopted. 

Supt. Morrison: A man who is fit to be 
a county superintendent will know in two 
years whether a teacher of two years’ ex- 
perience is equal to a normal graduate. 
Some provisional teachers are the best. 
As soon as I find a teacher who is the 
equal of a normal graduate I put him on 
an equality as to salary. I do not ask 
directors to go with me, and do not visit 
the directors. 

Supt. Hamilton thought that directors 
ought ‘not to be present if the teachers are 
to be benefitted; but if the directors are 
not present how can you point out the needs 
of improvement in school sanitation and 
property? The provision of the code that 
superintendents and assistants should report 
to directors is good. I do not oppose the 
Commission. No stronger one could have 
been chosen. Everyone has had a chance 
to appear before it. But its work is not 
perfect. He had no personal interest in 
the matter, but hoped that the change he 
had urged in the matter of salaries would 
be made. The county superintendents are 
responsible for half the legislation now on 
the books and deserve good salaries. Some 
superintendents have worked hard for years 
to be little above receiving charity in their 
old age. 

Supt. Putnam thought it a mistake not to 
have directors along when visiting schools. 
We should get directors into touch with the 
schools—both teachers and property. In 
many townships the directors are strangers 
in their schools. Teachers whose feelings 
are too sensitive to receive suggestions in 
the presence of the directors should resign. 
More good can be done when the direc- 
tors accompany the superintendent. This is 
not the time to attempt to convert a poor 
teacher into a good one. The children are 
not at their best at such times, and you can- 
not judge best of the work of the school 
by what you see then. Teachers should 
visit the superintendent three or four times 
during the term. It is easier for fifty to 
visit one than for one to visit fifty. More 
in the way of closer supervision can be ac- 
complished by Saturday meetings than by 
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visits. Attendance at such meetings should 
be made obligatory. Teachers should make 
written reports which should be discussed. 
Meetings should be held in different parts 
of the county so as to accommodate all the 
teachers. These meetings should be dif- 
ferent from and not replace the local insti- 
tutes. Suggestions can be made to direc- 
tors while you are riding with them. 

Supt. Brecht: It is not a good plan to 
make suggestions to the teacher in the pres- 
ence of the pupils who may interpret the 
conversation to the disadvantage of the 
teacher. Unless this is done at recess the 
teacher cannot help but be embarrassed. 
Teachers feel the presence of the children 
more than the presence of the directors. 
Our custom is to have the board along, and 
the results are satisfactory. The school 
work has been unified by the closer con- 
tact of directors with their schools. The 
superintendent’s visit is the best time for 
suggesting improvements in the property 
and sanitary conditions. I would be sorry 
to visit alone. I have tried it, but have 
secured better results when directors are 
with me. You talk as you drive along, and 
suggestions are made; the influence may be 
felt long after you are gone. The visit is 
helpful to the neighborhood, an event of im- 
portance, which causes the people to take a 
greater interest in their schools. We try to 
avoid any unnatural constraint, and to let 
the pupils and teacher feel that we are in 
sympathy with them. If such constraint 
exists, we try to remove it, and have gen- 
erally succeeded in doing so. 

Supt. Longstreet said that he is at times 
accompanied by directors in his visitations. 
Often a new director feels that he can do 
no good by visiting the schools, but after 
a visit in the company of the superintendent 
he sees that he can do good. I suggest 
improvement in sanitary conditions and in 
other directions at such times. As to stay- 
ing with the directors: I have a large 
county, and in the evening am sometimes 
ten miles from a hotel. Then I go home 
with a member of the board, and talk 
school. Several such visits aid in making 
him a good, live director. I do not notify 
the teachers of my visits. I want them 
always to be ready for me. If notice is 
sent ahead, conditions are often much better 
than ordinary. When I want to speak to 
a teacher I ask the director to get the team 
ready, and have my talk in his absence. 
Then I suggest to the teachers what seems 
best, avoiding the little things and focussing 
on the essentials. There ought not to be 
too large a gathering at the school. We 
must not swamp the teacher. There is a 
medium course, which will not break up the 
work of the school. 

Supt. Sweeney said that he does not send 
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word ahead as to his visits. He is glad to 
have the directors with him. There is a 
district in Elk county where things were not 
progressing properly. Of the twenty-one 
schools, fifteen had to be reached by driv- 
ing. The secretary has the best horse in 
Elk county. He drove me to these schools. 
Before we began our drives together he 
kept the school expenses down. Now he is 
in favor of installing modern furniture, and 
remodelling school buildings. He has be- 
come so interested in school affairs that if 
he were eligible he might be a candidate 
for county superintendent. Two years ago 
I pointed out to him the need for closer 
supervision. Now they have a township 
supervisor, and no township in the county 
has made such rapid progress. All this 
has come from our drives together. A 
superintendent should send a written report 
to the board after his visit, if there are 
things needing their attention. The code 
requires this. I do not know whether it is 
best for assistants to report to boards but 
it is a wise provision to have written 
reports. 

Supt. Rupp: If Supt. Sweeney’s one man 
had been six, think what might have been 
done! It is best to take the directors with 
you. Last month I visited for nineteen 
days, and was accompanied by 103 direc- 
tors. I would be sorry to be without their 
good company. 

Supt. Knapp would not notify the teach- 
ers but would notify the directors of his 
coming, and ask them to accompany him. 

Supt. Grim said that if the superinten- 
dent’s work is to be effective, definite plans 
must be laid. Everything cannot be done 
in one year. At our institutes we try 
to emphasize one subject each year. When 
we visit we test the classes in that subject. 
A superintendent should leave definite sug- 
gestions behind him. As to the directors, 
in many cases they accompany me. Often 
this plan is most successful. It is good 
for the directors to see the teachers at work 
and then have a talk. It is often good for 
the superintendent to criticize openly and 
honestly in the presence of the directors. 

Supt. Koehler: I remember one occasion 
when it was well to have the director along. 
It was.a cold day—twenty degrees below 
zero. The school grate was broken, and 
the children were found shivering around 
the stove. There was no semblance of or- 
der or school work. The director wanted 
to go, but I wouldn’t; I kept him there. He 
asked the teacher how long the grate had 
been broken. He replied that it had 
been so from the beginning of the term, 
and that he had reported the matter six 
times. The director said it would be fixed 
on the following day. He saw and felt it 
—just as it was. Another school was over- 
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crowded, while a neighboring one was occu- 
pied by but a few pupils. I did not have 
to hint to him what to do. There was no 
need—he saw it himself. We superinten- 
dents do not have enough heart to heart 
talks with our teachers, It is better to 
point out their faults to them than to flatter 
them. 

Supt. Putman: I always take my super- 
vising principals with me. Sometimes the 
directors go along, sometimes not. It is 
good to get them in touch with their 
schools. The slowness of directors to pro- 
vide books and school supplies is serious. 
I have advised teachers to refuse to work 
until provided with the necessary materials. 
Teachers should visit their school houses 
before the opening of the term, look over 
the equipment, and note down what is 
needed. It is a good plan to open school 
with appropriate exercises and to invite the 
people to be present. It helps to get the 
people in touch with the school. 

Supt. Deen: Directors are more im- 
pressed by the remarks of the superinten- 
dent while visiting with him than by written 
reports. If directors are present, there are 
many things which do not have to be re- 
ported to them—they see them. There is 
more help and enjoyment in visiting when 
the directors and their wives and neighbors 
go along. 

Deputy-Supt. Teitrick called the atten- 
tion of the department to the various meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. this year, after which 
the convention adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE session of the afternoon was held 
in the auditorium of the Department 
of Public Instruction, convening at 1:30 
o’clock. The first topic was “An Elastic 
State Course of Study—Separate for Com- 
moni Schools, Township High Schools, Bor- 
ough High Schools, Articulated from one 
to another and on through the College and 
University.” 
Supt. W. W. Evans, of Columbia County, 
presented this subject at length, his ideas 
being contained in the following paper: 


AN ELASTIC UNIFORM COURSE OF STUDY. 


Someone has said “Tell me what you eat 
and I can tell you what you are.” While this 
was probably intended to be applied physically, 
it has in it a suggestion of mental values and 
school methods which is interesting to con- 
template. 

What food stuffs shall constitute the mental 
pabulum which we feed to our children; how 
shall we prepare these materials that they may 
be readily digested and assimilated and thus 
supply the mental needs of their growing 
minds in the different stages of their develop- 
ment; the best possible way in which to serve 
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this mental bill of fare so that it shall be 
palatable to them and relished by them; 
whether they get enough or too little of the 
various kinds to satisfy their mental cravings 
—how to provide for them a well-balanced 
educational ration; these are questions of 
grave import to the children of this common- 
wealth and they are therefore of great concern 
to us the guardians of their best interests 

In the discussion of this subject we shall 
limit ourselves to a brief survey of the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) In preparing a course 
of study, what should be the guiding principle? 
(2) In what respects should such a course be 
elastic? (3) To what extent is uniformity 
desirable? (4) Who should prepare our state 
course of study? 

Upon a former occasion we contended be- 
fore this body that children are educated 
through experience far more than from books; 
that books are only valuable as they are an 
aid to the interpretation of life problems; 
that it is the chief business of the school to 
supply conditions which will give the pupils 
opportunity to begin those kinds of experience 
and conduct which we desire them to continue 
when they leave school; that school is not a 
preparation for life but that it is life if it 
is presided over by a teacher who .is alive. 
We tried to show that the material for edu- 
cation is the actual things the pupils experi- 
ence. 

If this idea is sound, then in preparing a 
course of study for the guidance of eductors, 
the various subjects must be planned as far as 
possible with reference to actual life condi- 
tions, and not as they are generally planned 
at present. While much of the school work 
will be vocational in its nature, we desire to 
emphasize the idea that vocational studies have 
a place in the schools not for their bread and 
butter value but primarily because of the body 
of educative material which they have in them 
—they are to be used not so much for the 
sake of vocation as for the sake of education. 

Teachers should aim to develop principles 
rather than subjects. Nearly all our text- 
books have been written from the wrong 
standpoint. While the authors are men of 
profound scholarship and high authority, they 
often know little or nothing of the conditions 
which prevail in the average school and have 
slight sympathy with the teacher or pupils. 
This has resulted in an undue emphasis upon 
the subject-matter all out of proportion to the 
real vital principles which depend for their 
vitality not upon the text-book but upon their 
relation to the experience of the pupils. The 
course of study must be written not from the 
standpoint of the greatness of the subject but 
from the standpoint of the life principles to 
be developed by the pupils through their ex- 
perience. 

There are comparatively few men who have 
the ability to draw the plans and work out the 
specifications for a bridge, but there are many 
skillful workmen who can take these plans and 
by them construct the bridge. Since the 
average teacher is unable through her own 
initiative to plan and invent best methods and 
devices for developing a principle, the course 
of study should, as far as possible, indicate 
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the ways and means employed by the soundest 
teachers, and suggest illustrations drawn from 
the life of the community. If all teachers 
were ideal, this proposition would be absurd— 
there would be no need even for a course of 
study—but we are all acquainted with scores 
of teachers whose success depends in large 
measure upon the plan which is given them to 
follow, and who will fail utterly if they are 
not given a sound plan. 

Since environment is a variable quantity, 
there arises a necessity for a course of study 
which is sufficiently elastic to permit the appli- 
cation of the foregoing ideas. We find that 
the term elastic means capable of being 
stretched—springy. What is needed is a 
course which is capable of adjustment to dif- 
ferent environments. We shall suggest the 
term adaptable as preferable. 

In what respects then should the course be 
adaptable? All subjects which depend largely 
for their educative material upon their local 
aspect must be planned to be taught with a 
given environment in view. For example, it 
will readily be seen that Civics should be 
taught differently in the country from_ the 
large boroughs. The work in such subjects 
as Elementary Science, Arithmetic, Language, 
Bookkeeping, Physics, Botany, Geology and 
Chemistry will necessarily have to depend in 
great measure upon local conditions for the 
development of their principles. If the edu- 
cation a pupil is to receive through these 
subjects is to grow out of his experiences, 
and communities differ so widely, then so far 
as these subjects are concerned, the course of 
study will have to be adaptable. Local His- 
tory and Geography should also be added to 
this list. : 

But the development of a _ subject like 
Grammar is the same, no matter where it is 
taught, and it will therefore be taught the 
same in city or country. In the list of such 
subjects will be included common and high 
school History, Geography, Spelling, Writing, 
Latin, Algebra, Geometry and English. These 
subjects do not depend upon local conditions 
for pedagogical vitality and the course of 
study may be uniform so far as they are con- 
cerned, 

We shall therefore suggest for the consider- 
ation of those having the matter in charge, 
that the state should prepare a course of 
studv for its common and high schools with 
a country schools edition which will adapt 
itself to the environment found in the average 
farming community, and an edition for 
borough schools adapted to the average 
borough conditions. It will be observed that 
the syllabus for all, except the scientific sub- 
jects, will be the same in each edition. 

One cannot consider these things without 
feeling the vast importance of the problems 
here involved. More is at stake than in 
planning the greatest commercial or industrial 
enterprise. A good course of study will be a 
lasting blessing, but a poor course backed by 
the authority of the state would be most un- 
fortunate. In view of this we deem it 
pertinent to discuss briefly who should pre- 
pare our state course of study. 

In our opinion there are only a few per- 
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sons wise enough even to undertake to prepare 
a plan for such an important institution as 
our public schools. When a great corporation 
undertakes a new departure it always seeks 
the opinions and guidance of the best experts 
to be had. The same is true when our na- 
tional government is about to engage in a 
great enterprise. It appears to us that our 
state course of study should be prepared with 
the assistance of such men as John Dewey, 
Thomas Balliet, Earl Barnes, Charles and 
Frank McMurry, or Ada Von Stone Harris. 
Superintendents and school men should have 
their part because there are certain phases of 
school work and conditions which they know 
better than anyone else. But if we want the 
best possible course, we must depend for 
guidance largely upon those experts who have 
had vastly greater experience and know far 
better than we what constitutes genuine edu- 
cation. 

Supt. Koehler: Before I was a superin- 
tendent I knew just what course was 
needed. I do not know as much about it 
now. The problem of the course is a great 
one, but there is a greater—how to keep 
your boys in school after the grammar 
grade: There ought to be some uniformity 
in the lives of all boys and girls, but I 
do not think that all mathematical problems 
in the rural schools should smell of hay, 
and in the city of peanuts. There is a cer- 
tain amount of culture in the problems as 
they are now found in the books. Another 
‘question that troubles me is what a high 
school is and the Department has never told 
me. Some pupils in the high schools have 
mastered the common branches and some 
have not. I want a standard of admission 
established. All township entrance require- 
ments should be the same and high school 
work ought to be the same in all the 
schools. We have two high schools in our 
county which are quite near together, one 
having a four-years course and the other 
but a two-years course. There should be 
such uniformity that the pupil from the 
two-year high school could go to the four- 
year school and finish his work there with- 
out loss of time. Algebra, geometry, arith- 
metic, and the English language are taught 
in all high schools in about the same man- 
ner. We could put in arithmetic for the 
first half of the freshman year and algebra 
the last half. Young teachers often ask 
me if their schools are up to the standard. 
There should be a printed course to serve 
as a guide to the inexperienced. It should 
be not a skeleton, but a handbook of meth- 
ods and devices. Raising the minimum 
term from seven to eight months will help 
to bring about uniformity, but at present it 
is hard to formulate a course which will 
fit such widely differing conditions. We 
have uniformity in pay, why not in instruc- 
tion? The same argument would obtain 
against all uniformity. In our high schools 





uniformity would be a benefit. Some high 
schools teach English only in fragments, not 
continuously through the course. In some 
townships the high schools try to teach 
branches that belong in the university. 

Supt. Russell pointed out the fact that 
Ohio and New York have courses of study 
and have turned out such men as McKinley 
and Roosevelt. The course adopted in New 
York is the old Illinois course remodelled 
and improved. Pennsylvania might take 
the New York course and improve on it. 
We can not get along without any. He 
urged the Department to do something to- 
day. We have a nominal course now. If 
we want a syllabus let us say so to the 
State officials regardless of the Code and 
ask them to appoint men to prepare it. If 
such is the sentiment of this organization 
let us go on record to-day. As to the 
Code, if we want assistants let us say so. 
Let us pass a‘ resolution endorsing the pro- 
vision relating to assistant county superin- 
tendents and also one asking for the prepar- 
ation of a course. 

Dr. Philips: According to the Code the 
State Superintendent is required to prepare 
a minimum course for the State. Superin- 
tendents are required to take up the matter 
with their boards. 

Supt. Green asked if there was provision 
made for the expenses of the committee. 

Dr. Philips: The State bears the expense. 
The State Superintendent publishes and 
sends out the documents. 

Supt. Green said that there were no funds 
before, and action was obstructed. 

Supt. Brecht: Will the course approach 
the size of a syllabus? 

Dr. Philips: I presume so. It is not 
specified in the Code. We had the Illinois 
course in mind. ; 

Supt. Russell said that too much emphasis 


‘is placed on the new Code. It might fail 


to go through. We want this syllabus re- 
gardless of the Code. We ought to put 
our wishes into positive form. 

Supt. Knapp: We all expect the Code to 
pass. Many persons expect it to be greatly 
changed, as the directors are opposed to 
parts of it. We ought to go on record as 
favoring certain things, and then our repre- 
sentatives can not say that we did not make 
our wishes known. 

Supt. Morrison said that a resolution 
endorsing the Code should be adopted. Al- 
though it may not be all that we want, it 
is a step in advance. 

Supt. Rupp suggested that further dis- 
cussion be delayed until the committee on 
resolutions should report. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions was read and, on motion, was con- 
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sidered seriatim. The first two resolutions 
as they appear below were not separated 
as now when the committee reported, and 
considerable discussion took place as to the 
propriety of sending to the Legislature a 
resolution which endorsed the Code and yet 
suggested changes. It was finally agreed 
to divide it into two, as here given. The 
feeling of the Convention was that the 
Code should be endorsed as a whole, but 
that there are several minor changes which 
should be made, if possible, before the first 
reading of the bill. A resolution providing 
for colleges of education was included in 
the report, but as this is provided for in 
the Code and it had already been endorsed, 
there was no necessity for the resolution 
and it was tabled. The report was adopted 
in form as follows: 

Resolved, That this association of the 
County Superintendents of Pennsylvania rec- 
ognizes the efforts of the members of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Commission to get 
the consensus of the opinion of the educators 
and the citizens relative to desired changes 
in the school laws, and realizes the labor en- 
tailed in meeting the people in the several 
sections of the state and in formulating the 
several articles of the proposed bill; and that 
this association commends the report as a 
whole, as contained in the Code, to the favor- 
able consideration of the Committees on Edu- 
cation, the affirmative vote of the Legislature, 
and the approval of the Governor. 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Educational Commission to suggest to the 
Legislative Committees of the House and 
Senate the following changes in the proposed 
Code: (1) That the county superintendent’s 
term be made five years. (2) That the time 
of election of county superintendent be so 
changed that said election will occur just prior 
to the organization of the new school boards. 
(3) That the election of the county superin- 
tendent precede the fixing of his salary. 

Resolved, That the Assistant County Super- 
intendent provided for in the new Code should 
be appointed at the beginning of the next 
school year. 

Resolved, That the State should assist rural 
school districts by special appropriation to 
consolidate elementary schools and to erect 
graded and high school buildings. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent 
should prepare a syllabus of common branches 
stating definitely how much of each branch 
shall be taught in each grade, and publish the 


same. 

Resolved, That the good effect of the mini- 
mum salary act, as already observed in our 
schools, justifies the wisdom of its enactment 
and its continuance. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer an educator of superior ability, 
sound judgment and able leadership, and that 
we pledge him our loyal support in his efforts 
to improve the public schools of this com- 
monwealth. 

The following preamble and resolution 
was also adopted. 
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Wuereas, There is a sentiment favorable to 
humane treatment of animals; and 
whereas, our State Legislature has seen fit to 
require such humane treatment of animals to 
be taught in our public schools; and whereas, 
the public killing of birds by trap-shooting as 
sport is antagonistic to the development of 
this sentiment and legislative requirement; 

Therefore be it resolved that we, the County 
Superintendents of this State, petition the 
Legislature to enact, at this present session, 
a law to prevent such exhibitions. 

Supt. Sweeney offered a resolution of 
thanks to the State Superintendent and his 
assistant officers for the use of the Départ- 
ment auditorium. The resolution was 
adopted. 

The Legislative Committee reported that 
no meeting had been held during the year. 

The committee on Necrology reported 
that no member of the Department had 
died during the year. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The committee on nominations made the 
following report, which was received. The 
Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the convention for the persons named, 
which was done and they were declared 
elected. 

President—J. W. Sweeney, Elk County. 


Ist Vice-President—James F, Wills, Mifflin 
County. 

2d Vice-President—Frank Koehler, Monroe 
County. 


Secretary—John D. Pyott, Lancaster County. 

Treasurer—J. Horace Landis, Montgomery, 
County. 

Executive Committee—T. S. Davis, Blair; 
R. C. Shaw, Westmoreland, and G. B. Milnor, 
Lycoming. 

INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION. 


Supt. Longstreet offered a resolution de- 
claring that the appropriation should be 
$20,000,000 and urging our representatives 
to move to that end. Adopted. 

The treasurer, Supt. J. Horace Landis, 
reported receipts of $58.00 and a balance 
in the treasury of $27.88. 

Hon. Henry Houck was introduced and 
spoke to the superintendents for a few 
minutes on the work of the long-ago county 
superintendent. He reviewed in his humor- 
ous manner his early experiences as a 
teacher and his request for higher wages. 
He told how he had obtained a professional 
certificate with the aid of a fellow-teacher, 
and how he had secured a school in Leb- 
anon of rough children who lived along the 
canal. His salary was $35 per month. He 
started for an increase of salary in August, 
1857, and has kept at it ever since! He 
wrote to the board asking for an increase 
of five dollars per month, and told them 
that if they wanted to have the same good 
school continued under the same manage- 
ment, the increase must be forthcoming! 
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After touching on the county superinten- 
dency of years ago he said that he was 
grateful for the educational advancement 
of the State. We have no cause to be dis- 
couraged. There was never a time when 
county superintendents were so well appre- 
ciated or teachers received so much money. 
I was a superintendent for nine years— 
and then they had superintendents! 

President Rapp, in a brief closing word 
of thanks, said that he had done what he 
could to make the present meeting a success 
and acknowledged his obligation to Supt. 
Sweeney for valuable assistance. 


President-elect Sweeney was grateful for 7 


the honor of his election. He was deeply 
conscious of the responsibility of his posi- 
tion and of the honor of presiding over a 
body representing the whole State as this 
body does. He has gained much needed 
knowledge and inspiration in these meetings 
and has never thought that one day he 
might be its presiding officer. During the 
past year he has worked hard for the suc- 
cess of the present meeting, which is largely 
due to the efforts of President Rapp. If 
next year we can have as successful a meet- 
ing, I shall be happy to preside. With an 
executive committee such as the present one 
there will be no reason for failure. We 
have great duties. Some one has said that 
all the world stands aside for the man who 
knows where he is going and what he 
wants to do when he gets there. This is 
a great time in educational affairs. The 
Commission has been working for a year, 
and the Code has been presented to the 
Legislature. Although we might have pre- 
ferred that a few things should be different, 
still we have confidence that the Commis- 
sion will amend these if possible. But 
whether we get what we want or not it is 
our duty to support it, so that it may get 
through. Some people fear that it will not 
get through but if we stand together it can 
not fail. Then our system will be on a 
firm basis. If this body wants a committee 
to work for our ideas we might all con- 
tribute to pay the expenses of such a com- 
mittee. He then asked the support of all 
the members for the ensuing year, again 
thanked them for his election, and promised 
to perform the duties of his position to the 
best of his ability. 

Supt. Taylor suggested that the place of 
meeting next year be changed for the bene- 
fit of the locality visited. 

Supt. McCloskey extended an invitation 
to the Department to meet in Lock Haven 
next year. 

Supt. Rupp presented the name of Allen- 
town, although he was not sure that the 
change proposed was a good one. 

Supt. Bevan invited the Department to 
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the best place in Pennsylvania for a small 
crowd—Mauch Chunk. 

Supt. Moore invited the Department to 
West Chester, and moved that the selec- 
tion of a place of meeting should be left 
to the Executive Committee, which was 
done. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered 
to President Rapp for the efficient manner 
in which he has presided over the present 
meeting, and for his successful effort in 
making this meeting the largest and best 
of its kind. 

On motion of Supt. Longstreet a vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Houck for 
his address. Adjourned. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





HIS was a joint meeting of directors, 
city, borough and county superinten- 
dents. After music by the Harrisburg 
High School, a solo by Miss E. D. Potter, 
of Millersville, and a reading by Miss 
Margaret I. Ruth, of Wernersville, Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer addressed the Depart- 

ment as follows: 

THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 

There was a Kutztown teacher who went 
west, became Governor of Minnesota while 
it was a Territory, later Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, then United States 
Senator, and Minister to Russia, ending his 
career as Secretary of the Navy and of War 
under President Hayes. His name was 
Alexander Ramsey. It was his constant 
effort to prevent the sale of the school 
lands below their real value, and he suc- 
ceeded in starting a State School Fund 
which now amounts to $20,000,000 and 
which in the not distant future is expected 
to exceed one hundred million dollars. 


‘North Dakota and South Dakota which 


were formed out of the Territory of Min- 
nesota have school funds equally magnifi- 
cent in proportion to their population. It 
is said in a letter from the University of 
Minnesota that Pennsylvania at one time 
had a school fund of $1,300,000, and the 
inquiry, What became of this fund? no 
one seems able to answer. We boast of our 
magnificent school appropriation which is 
derived largely from taxing the net reve- 
nues of our railroads. After our resources 
in coal and iron are exhausted, where will 
the State get revenue to give its children 
school advantages similar to those of Min- 
nesota and other states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River? The new school code pro- 
poses to put the net proceeds from our 
forestry lands into a State School Fund. 
It is predicted that the American people 
will begin to feel a lumber famine in twenty 
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years. We now cut three times as much 
timber as the annual growth of our forests 
and the price of lumber is constantly ad- 
vancing. The state owns about 900,000 
acres of forest land which in the course 
of time will yield a revenue like the forests 
of Prussia, Saxony and other German 
states. If, when coal and petroleum were 
first sent to market, the state had imposed 
for a school fund a tax of one cent on every 
ton of coal and on every barrel of petro- 
leum, we would now be adding two and a 
half million dollars to our school fund an- 
nually. Who can foretell what revenue may 
be derived from our forest reservations 
which are increasing in area and value? 
One thing is certain. Whilst our Penn- 
sylvania colleges are struggling, the higher 
institutions of other states are flourishing 
on endowments by millionaires who made 
their money out of the coal, petroleum, 
natural gas and iron industries of Penn- 
sylvania. The provision in the proposed 
Code for the creation of a State School 
Fund may seem insignificant; to my mind 
it is a piece of far-sighted statesmanship. 
I can speak of the provision in this fashion 
because it did not originate in my brain. 

A word as to the construction of the 
Code. The various articles are divided into 
sections which are numbered like the houses 
in our cities. The sections in the first 
article begin with 101; those in the second 
article with 201, etc. This arrangement is 
convenient for reference and will permit 
future additions to be placed under the ap- 
propriate headings without renumbering 
the sections. 

The constitution forbids special legisla- 
tion with regard to school districts. Laws 
which are good for a city, may not be at 
all applicable to sparsely settled mountain 
districts. How could the Educational Com- 
mission overcome this difficulty? By re- 
sorting to classification based upon pop- 
ulation as in the present division of cities 
into first, second and third classes. The 
division into three classes has been sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court, but a division 
into seven classes was rejected on the 
ground that this was classification run wild. 
Whether four classes would be sanctioned, 
no one knows because the Court has not 
rendered an opinion. In all probability the 
division of school districts into four classes 
which was made by the legislature in 1905, 
would not be sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court because it puts the boroughof Norris- 
town with a population of 22,000 into the 
fourth class whilst all cities with a popu- 
lation of ten thousand are assigned to the 
third class. The legislation under which 
the schools of Philadelphia are now oper- 
ated, is based upon this classification. If 
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it should be declared unconstitutional, what 
would be the effect upon Philadelphia’s 
school system, especially the power to bor- 
row more money for school purposes? 

The Commission decided to adopt three 
classes of school districts. The two great 
metropolitan centers of population, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, fall naturally into 
the first class. Another dividing line was 
placed at five thousand because every dis- 
trict with a population of five thousand 
now has its own school superintendent. 

In running any system of schools the first 
thing needed is money. Good schools cost 
money. Revenues must be derived either 
from local taxation or from state appropri- 
ations. We frequently boast of our liberal 
appropriations for school purposes and for- 
get that New Jersey has set apart revenues 
in excess of seven million dollars which 
need not be appropriated at every session 
of the legislature. The Commission has 
eliminated one factor from the scheme for 
distributing the school appropriation. At 
present one-third of the amount is dis- 
tributed upon the basis of the number of 
resident taxables. Foreigners who are as- 
sessed, can be counted as taxables. A 
farmer may give a cow to his wife and a 
sheep to his daughter and thus increase the 
number of taxables. To get rid of this un- 
certain element the New Code proposes to 
distribute half the appropriation on the 
basis of the number of teachers employed. 
and the remainder upon the basis of the 
number of children between six and sixteen 
years of age. The net result of the new 
method will be to take a little money from 
the larger cities and to give more money 
to the sparsely settled districts where it is 
much needed. 

In Philadelphia, as well as in all other 
parts of the state, it is possible to levy thir- 
teen mills for school purposes and an equal 
amount for building purposes. The Com- 
mission reduced the possible maximum of 
twenty-six mills to ten mills in districts 
of the first class, to twenty mills in districts 
of the second class and to twenty-five mills 
in districts of the third class. 

The Commission allowed the occupation 
tax of one dollar per inhabitant to remain, 
together with the provisions including im- 
prisonment for its collection. This tax 
where it is now collected adds thousands 
of dollars to the school revenues, and it 
applies to the foreigner the policy of tax- 
ation which foreign countries apply to the 
Americans who go abroad to live and edu- 
cate their children. 

There is considerable misapprehension as 
to the proposed regulations for the purchase 
of books and the erection of school build- 
ings. The Code seeks to put an end to graft 
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in the purchase of books, by requiring the 
prices to be listed, at or below which pub- 
lishers will furnish text-books to the 
schools, but the school boards will continue 
to buy the books as formerly. Plans for 
school buildings must be submitted to the 
State Board of Education for suggestions 
and criticisms which must be laid before 
the School Board for acceptance or rejec- 
tion as the majority sees fit. It is only in 
the case of fire-proof buildings that the 
approval of the state authorities must first 
be obtained. 

Much money has been wasted upon re- 
lief maps, mathematical blocks, and ap- 
paratus for teaching science. To stop the 
purchase of such things at exorbitant 
prices the Commission divided school sup- 
plies into two classes, the first class con- 
sisting of school desks, maps, globes, 
charts and other apparatus, whilst lead 
pencils, tablets, ink, pens, etc., are assigned 
to the second class. The former must be 
listed with the State Board of Education 
with the prices at which they can be pur- 
chased, whilst the supplies of the second 
class will be selected and purchased by 
School Boards as heretofore. The State 
Board does not purchase either books or 
supplies for the schools, but the law seeks 
through them to prevent purchases at ex- 
orbitant prices which leave a margin for 
graft. 

Theoretically the teachers have had a 
voice in the selection of text-books, but 
practically this provision in existing legis- 
lation has been a dead-letter. The pro- 
posed code seeks to make this provision 
effective by giving the teachers the oppor- 
tunity to recommend at the first meeting 
of the Board in April any changes desired 
by those who actually use the books. The 
Board can then make the desired change 
by a majority vote, but if changes are to be 
made without the recommendation of the 
teachérs a three-fourths vote of the School 
Board is required. 

The New Code proposes that in school 
districts of the second and the third class 
the newly-elected directors shall take their 
seats in April. This will enable the Board 
to adopt plans for new schoolhouses and to 
begin the erection of the same several 
months earlier than is the custom at pres- 
ent. Frequently schoolhouses are begun 
in July and are not ready for the children 
when the schools open in the fall of the 

ear. Sometimes text-books are ordered so 
ate in the season that publishers cannot 
supply the unexpected demand for a new 
book even if the presses are kept running 
day and night. It will be welcome news 
that the book agents can now do their 
work earlier in the season and no longer 
need disturb the farmer in the harvest field 
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when the latter can hardly spare the time 
to listen. 

It is further proposed to lengthen the 
term for which directors are to be elected 
in school districts of the third class to five 
years, so that one may be elected each 
year in the proposed School Board of five. 
The number was changed from six to five 
to prevent dead-locks. The history of 
legislative bodies shows that dead-locks 
are possible no matter what be the size of 
the assembly. Dead-locks are possible in 
School Boards of three or five members. 
But possibility is not synonymous with 
probability. Apply to this question that 
engine of thought called the calculus of 
probabilities, and you will find that the 
chances of a dead-lock in a School Board 
of six are almost infinite as compared 
with the chances of a dead-lock in a School 
Board of five. 

President Eliot claims that seven is the 
ideal number for an Educational Board 
and Supt. Maxwell claims that fifteen is 
the proper number for a Board of Educa- 
tion in a large city. As an academic ques- 
tion not much stress need be laid upon the 
size of a School Board. It is possible to 
have good schools where, as in Indiana, 
the township trustee hires the teachers and 
controls the schools, and it is possible to 
have good schools in a city like Allegheny 
where the Central Board numbers ninety 
members. The Constitution compelled the 
Commission to select a definite number for 
each class of school districts. Finally 
fifteen was selected for school districts of 
the first class, nine for school districts of 
the second class, five for school districts of 
the third class, and seven was selected as 
the proper number for the State Board of 
Education. In the State Board three are 
to be educators connected with the public 
schools and the other three will be selected 
from citizens who are not connected with 
the public schools. They may be educators 
or men engaged in business or in the prac- 
tice of a profession. The State Superin- 
tendent is to be President and will hold 
the same relation to the Board that a bank 
president sustains to that kind of a corpo- 
ration. : 

The Code proposes to give County 
Superintendents one or more assistants. 
The educators of other states view with 
amazement the arrangement under which 
a superintendent is expected to visit and 
supervise from 500 to 800 schools in a 
school term ranging from 140 to 200 days. 

No drastic legislation in favor of school 
centralization is found in the new Code. 
The State Board of Health in Indiana has 
recently attacked the unsanitary methods 
of hauling children to school and the ques- 
tion is by no means settled in the minds 
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of the people. By popular vote the central- 
ization of schools can seldom be secured, 
and the question is best solved by the local 
authorities who can take into account all 
the conditions which centralization will in- 
volve. The Code removes the injustice in- 
volved in the loss of appropriation when a 
majority of the schools are closed for pur- 
poses of centralization. 

_ All legislation is a compromise. No one 
got what he wanted on the question of 
vaccination. The New Code takes from 
the timid teacher the onerous duty of send- 
ing home the unvaccinated child and im- 
poses it upon the health inspector. It pro- 
vides that by a three-fourths vote directors 
may admit the unvaccinated child when 
there is no small-pox epidemic; but the 
unvaccinated child must be excluded as 
soon as the first case of small-pox occurs 
in the district. It is somewhat strange to 
find medical professers advocating the re- 
tention of the present law when the medi- 
cal schools in which they teach pay no 
attention to the law in the admission of 
their students. 

Dr. Schaeffer expressed himself as grate- 
ful for the patient hearing he had received. 
The Senate and House committees, he said, 
will meet to consider the Code next Tues- 
day. Anyone may then be heard. The bill 
is now out of the hands of the Commission. 
It must rest on its merits. The Commission 
is not infallible, but the Code is an honest 
piece of work. We ask your careful study 
of it. If it is better than the system we 
now have, give it your support. We do 
not ask you to go contrary to your own 
convictions. In its preparation the Com- 
mission kept an eye single to the welfare 
of our children not the teachers, nor direc- 
tors, nor agents. We aimed chiefly at a 
code that will prepare the child for com- 
plete living and give the people value in 
return for every dollar taken from the 
pockets of the tax payers. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s address was greeted with 
hearty applause, after which Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton was introducéd and spoke on 


UNDUE HASTE IN EDUCATION. 


My study of current school problems and 
conditions has led me to three very definite 
conclusions : 

1. There seems to be a marked tendency in 
education to sacrifice quality to quantity. 

2. This tendency in the elementary school 
is due to the crowded curriculum and the 
early age at which the pupil is expected to 
complete it; in the high school it is due pri- 
marily to quantitative rather than qualitative 
college entrance requirements. 

3. The results of this sacrifice are somewhat 
detrimental to the child’s physical, intellectual, 
and moral welfare and to the good of the 
state. These conclusions indicate briefly and 
clearly the theme I wish to discuss. 
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Retardation in school work is a timely topic 
to-day. Its remedy is better teaching, better 
supervision and medical inspection to remove 
certain causes. But undue haste or accelera- 
tion, if I may use the term, is also a timely 
topic. It is more prevalent, and far more 
detrimental in its results, than retardation. 

It is a fact beyond dispute that many pupils 
in every community drop out of our upper 
grammar grades and high schools annually 
and go to work. This fact is the storm center 
of much of our educational discussion and 
this exodus of pupils is the white plague of 
the school system that is decimating and-de- 
pleting its ranks with marvelous regularity 
and rapiditv. It is a thorn in the teacher’s 
flesh in almost every district in the common- 
wealth. 

This rapid dwindling of classes in the 
upper grammar grades of the high schools of 
the nation was so universal and alarming that 
Professor Thorndike of Columbia was asked 
to make a study of it for the National De- 
partment of Education:and, if possible, ascer- 
tain its cause. After four years’ investigation, 
he completed this study in 1907. Various 
causes had been assigned for this exodus of 
pupils from the schools, but Professor Thorn- 
dike says that the main cause “is incapacity 
for and lack of interest in the sort of intel- 
lectual work demanded by present courses: of 
study.” 

It is our purpose to inquire, and if pos- 
sible to ascertain, to what extent this intel- 
lectual incapacity for the work in the upper 
grades and the. high school is due to the 
crowded curriculum and to the age at which 
the pupil is expected to complete it. But first 
let us ask, “Is the curriculum over-crowded, 
and is it destructive to the child’s interest in 
educational work to expect him to complete 
the course at fourteen?” 

There are many reasons for concluding that 
the course of study as found in the subject- 
matter printed in text-books for the elemen- 
tary schools is overloaded for eight years’ 
work. 

1. To the casual observer it seems to be. 
If you doubt this remember the branches that 
have been added to it in the past thirty years, 
and note the fact that the age at which the 
pupil is expected to complete it has been grad- 
ually reduced during that period from 18 or 
19 years to 14 or I5 years. 

2. Some of the great educational leaders, 
especially those in close touch with the work 
to be done, actually assert that it is over- 
crowded. 

3. Many of the best school systems in the 
nation, notably those in New England, and 
representing possibly one-twelfth of our peo- 
ple, have assumed that the course is crowded, 
and have organized the work on a basis of 
nine years below the high school. 

4. Many of the best schools in the nation, 
even under an eight years’ course, actually 
take eight and a half or nine years to do the 
work. 

It will not do for us to point the finger of 
scorn at these cities. New England, with its 
Puritanic notions, its devotion to culture, its 
spirit of enterprise, its love of progress, its 
high ideals, and its splendid contribution to 
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American life, furnishes, possibly, as fine a 
type of manhood as the western world has 
yet produced. And who knows but part of 
the tone and worth of that manhood is due 
to the fact that New England gives nine years 
to the work that other sections try to do in 
eight years. Other reasons for concluding 
that the course of study is over-crowded might 
be given, but these seem sufficient. 

There is a wide-spread opinion that public 
education is not making good. This opinion 
is shared not only by people not engaged in 
school work, but also by many distinguished 
educators. Dr. A. S. Draper, at the head of 
the state school system of New York, the 
largest school system in the nation, says: 
“Our educational plans do not hit the mark.” 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the foremost educational 
thinker on the continent, perhaps in the world, 
thinks public education “inefficient and non- 
progressive.” Dr. Chancellor, the superin- 
tendent of Washington, D. C., and a lecturer 
at two of our great universities, says: “ The 
world asks for actors and doers, and we are 
sending out boys and girls who are mere 
knowers and critics. Why do we not our- 
selves demand more years for education and 
meanwhile set about making school work really 
educative?” Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, the most 
renowned college president in the nation, 
says: “The results of American education 
have fallen far short of the hopes and expec- 
tations of its founders and advocates.” Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, evidently thinks public education a fail- 
ure. He weighs it in the balance of a hasty 
judgment and finds it wanting. “We all 
know,” he says, “that the children of the last 
two decades in our schools have not been edu- 
cated. With all our training we have trained 
nobody. With all our instructing we have in- 
structed nobody.” 

There may be some cause for complaint, 
but this criticism is cruelly unjust. It is too 
pessimistic in its tinge, too narrow in its view, 
and too broad in its sweep; it is the result: of 
a very superficial examination of the facts. 
Yet emanating from such scholastic authority 
many of the common people will accept it. 
As well might we condemn Princeton because 
some of its students have not made good. It 
is an easy matter to dismiss these: criticisms 
as the conclusions of pessimistic thought; 
but it is wiser and perhaps more profitable to 
study them as indicating the trend of public 
opinion. If you are satisfied that in all this 
smoke of criticism there may be a spark of 
fire, allow me to point out some of the causes 
generally suggested by our critics for the fail- 
ure of the school to make good, and to show 
that many of these causes hinge upon undue 
haste and the consequent lack of time. 

1. The first cause assigned by them is the 
inefficiency of many teachers. All will adinit, 
possibly, that there is some inefficiency. But 
this inefficiency of the teacher is to be cred- 
ited to the lack of a sufficient number of nor- 
mal schools to train them, or to the undue 
haste and the high pressure under which this 
training is given, and not to the inability of 
the normal school to do its work well under 
reasonable time limitations. 
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2. The second cause our critics assign for 
the failure of the school to make good is the 
inefficiency of principals and supervisors. 
They tell us there is some supervision that 
does not supervise; that it is weak, blind, 
blundering and non-productive. Possibly there 
is some truth in this crticism, for supervisors 
are not more efficient ordinarily than lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers; but note the fact that 
this objection also turns upon undue haste. 
Few supervisors take time to prepare for their 
work, and what they come to know of super- 
vision is the result largely of experimentation, 
and not of special preparation. 

3. Another reason, perhaps, why the school 
is not making good is the exaltation of the 
doctrine of formal mental discipline, rather 
than the exaltation of that other and far 
better doctrine, that the only discipline worth 
while that the pupil gets from the course of 
study is an accurate knowledge of its facts 
and principles and the ability to apply them to 
practical purposes. 

Under the pressure gf undue haste, many 
promotions are made simply because a class 
has been a year in a certain grade, and upon 
the supposition that its members have gotten 
in some mysterious way the required mental 
discipline from the year’s work, even if they 
do not know and cannot apply the funda- 
mental facts and principles in that part of the 
course. 

Modern psychology seems to be discarding 
the dogma of formal mental discipline. The 
mind, it asserts, gets two kinds of power from 
the study of any branch, one special, the other 
general. The special discipline is the ability 
to pursue that study or some study closely 
allied to it. For instance, the special disci- 
pline that the child gets from the study of 
algebra is the ability to pursue that study and 
other closely related mathematical studies, 
such as geometry and arithmetic. The special 
discipline that the child gets from the study 
of Latin is the ability to pursue that study 
and other closely related language studies. 
This special power is the product of two fac- 
tors—first, a knowledge of the facts and prin- 
ciples in that study, and second, the ability to 
apply them to definite ends. 

The general discipline derived from the 
study of a branch is the power that may be 
used in any field beyond the one, or the re- 
lated one, in which it was acquired. The gen- 
eral discipline that the child gets from the 
study of algebra is not the ability to pursue it 
and other allied studies, but the general dis- 
cipline that may be used in biology, science, 
chemistry, language, or any field of human 
endeavor. The general discipline that the 
child gets from the study of Latin is not the 
ability to pursue that study, but rather the 
general discipline that may be applied in any 
field whatever. 

Psychologists practically agree that this gen- 
eral power is so limited in quantity that it is 
scarcely worth considering, and is not suffi- 
cient upon which to base the doctrine of 
formal mental discipline. This is substantially 
the view of Rein, Hanus, Hinsdale, Bagley, 
and O’Shea. 

If these conclusions are correct, then the 
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only discipline worth while that a child gets 
from a vear’s work is a knowledge of the facts 
and principles in the course and the ability to 
apply them, and if he is promoted by reason 
of this undue haste before he even knows 
them, he has gotten practically nothing from 
the work. The principal who will be old 
fogy enough to give his pupils time, and who 
will promote them simply upon their knowl- 
edge of essential facts and principles and the 
ability to apply them to definite ends, will do 
—_—," help his individual school “to make 
good. ; 

There is another criticism which I wish 
to notice, not because it claims any time at 
present, but because it proposes to add voca- 
tional training to a course already overloaded. 
According to Dr. Draper the absence of voca- 
tional training is one of the chief causes why 
our schools are not making good. Professor 
Thorndike says that exodus from the school 
is due not only to the intellectual incapacity 
of the pupils for the work but also to their 
lack of interest in the kind of work required 
by our schools. And Dr. Draper thinks this 
interest could be stimulated through the intro- 
duction of vocational training. I heartily 
agree with him; but at the same time, I see 
the folly of urging the introduction of any 
subject, however important, until we make 
room for it by discarding unimportant sub- 
ject-matter already in the course. 

Our courses all emphasize the intellectual 
and literary phases of training to the neglect 
of the physical, manual, industrial, vocational, 
and moral. This, to my mind, is a mistake. 
But the people rather than the teachers are 
responsible for this defect. For twenty years 
teachers have with great unanimity believed in 
manual training and domestic science, and 
urged their introduction into the schools. Yet 
outside a few centers nothing has been done 
in this State to give the children a knowledge 
of these important subjects. Why? Simply 
because the people through their representa- 
tives will not vote the money necessary to 
open and equip these departments and to fur- 
nish competent teachers. 

To vocationalize the schools as Dr. Draper 
suggests would add from 10 to 25 per cent. to 
the tax levy. We may discuss vocational train- 
ing and theorize about it, but the people will 
not tax themselves for it to any extent in the 
next thirty years. And it is a good thing that 
we are without the money for it now for two 
reasons: first, because as yet we do not know 
exactly what we want; and second, we have 
no room for it until some of the non-essential 
subject-matter is discarded. 

They say the public school is not making 
good. But if it is not, what institution is in 
the light of twentieth century advancement? 
Certainly not the church, say the critics, with 
its empty formalism and lack of piety and con- 
secration; certainly not municipal government 
with its graft, its greed, and its political cor- 
ruption ; certainly not even the state, if we are 
to listen to the dictum of the party not in 
power. The fact is there are some spots on 
all our institutional suns, and, while it is a 
good thing to study them, it is a mistake to 
see nothing but these spots. 
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It is to be noted that many of these causes 
our censors assign for the failure of the school 
to make good, hinge upon undue haste. And 
the chief reason of this asserted failure is lack 
of time. It seems to me that we are trying to 
do the impossible; to cover nine years’ work 
in eight years; to force under hot-house treat- 
ment nine years’ educational growth in eight 
years; and we should expect the product to be 
too frail in mental and moral qualities to stand 
the test of citizenship in a strenuous age. 
Now I wish to summarize some of the results 
that are likely to come from this undue haste 
that characterizes so much of our work. ° 

1. The load is too heavy for the child to 
carry in eight years and part of the work is 
too difficult for him to comprehend at four- 
teen. As a result he becomes discouraged, dis- 
heartened, and disgusted with school work and 
seizes the first opportunity to leave school 
either to loaf or to go to work. If you over- 
load a colt and urge it forward under the lash, 
you are sure to make of it a balky horse which 
will refuse to draw even a light load. And the 
conditions that force a child to undertake 
work too difficult for him in quality and too 
much in quantity are detrimental alike to his 
moral temperament and to the doctrine of 
educational interest; and possibly they do 
more to drive children from the school and 
the high school than any other causes that can 
be named. 

2. This rush to higher grades spells physical 
weakness. We scarcely give the child time to 
grow. Professor Virchow, the renowned 
physiologist, says: “ One-half the school hours 
should be devoted to study, and the rest to 
physical training and games.” And yet we- 
herd fifty and frequently seventy children into 
a poorly-lighted and poorly-ventilated room, 
deprive them of their play periods, devote not 
half the day but all of it and part of the night 
to study in our effort to force nine years’ 
growth in eight years. The inevitable result is 
nervous disorders and physical and racial de- 
generacy. Instead of a strong, healthful child 
with spirit, energy, physical vitality, and a fair 
degree of intelligence and mental power, the 
pace tends to produce nervous, irritable, jaded, 
over-wrought, and over-taxed prodigies in 
goggles. And there is no scarcity of goggles 
in our schools. Luther Burbank says: “ Pre- 
serve beyond all else as the priceless portion 
of a child the integrity of the nervous system. 
Upon this depends its success in life.’ And 
yet the “ priceless portion” is the very part we 
are likely to destroy in our mad rush to higher 
grades. I believe in work. It is the instru- 
ment and measure of a child’s education, but 
we must beware lest we make it the instru- 
ment and the measure of discouragement and 
of nervous weakness. 

3. The child so rushed over the course of 
study is likely to become an intellectual weak- 
ling. Instead of accurate and definite knowl- 
edge as a basis of intellectual power, he is 
likely to have only a smattering of things. If 
the subject-matter of the course is not com- 
prehended and that in language and mathe- 
matics applied, it is of little use to the child. 
There are three stages in the process by 
which intellectual power comes to the child 
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through school work. He must first acquire 
the essential facts and principles; then, by 
reflection, comprehend them; and then, if they 
have any utilitarian value, he must through 
application use them. Much of our school 
work stops with acquisition of the facts. 
We are in such a hurry that there is no time 
for comprehension and application of these 
facts and principles, and so we too often send 
the child out into life with a mind filled with 
useless lumber, with a hazy memoriter knowl- 
edge of what he does not understand and can- 
not apply. You cannot get good work by 
demanding more than a child can do in a 
specific time. Undue haste is fatal to the work 
of comprehension and assimilation. And a 
little more time for these processes would help 
to transform school rooms from what they 
are too often said to be, merely places for 
training the listening, mechanical, and passive 
attitude of the child into laboratories of doing, 
thinking, and applying; places where he would 
not only draw conclusions, but from which he 
would go forth better qualified intellectually 
for the world’s work. When in a hurry we 
scarcely take time to have the pupil weigh, 
reflect, verify, comprehend, and apply the sub- 
ject-matter, and as a result he soon forgets it 
and is likely to go out into life rather empty- 
headed and empty-handed. This to my mind 
is the great reason why public education is not 
making good. 

4. This undue haste possibly spells moral 
weakness. ‘ The mental stands back of the 
moral and is the basis for it. “As a man 
thinketh so is he.” Moral strength comes 
from intellectual struggles that end in victory; 
moral character grows as the result of intel- 
lectual efforts that are triumphant. The hero 
in many intellectual battles step out into life 
with courage, confidence, and self-respect; 
often tested, he has learned the art of self- 
direction and self-control; as a result, he has 
individuality, poise, personality, and character; 
and asamanly moral man, he feels his strength 
and is not afraid of trial and temptation. But 
the child who yields to every intellectual diffi- 
culty, who surrenders in every intellectual con- 
flict, and who marches continually to intel- 
lectual defeat, is a moral pigmy; without con- 
fidence, courage, and self-respect; . without 
thought, independence, and self-direction; a 
mere pawn to be moved about on the chess 
board of life at the will of every designing 
player. And such intellectual sap-heads are 
likely to become battered derelicts on life’s sea, 
tossed hither and thither by the waves of 
sense and sin. 

5. This undue haste also is likely to spell 
civic weakness. President Hyde says: “The 
most fundamental American vice is the desire 
of something for nothing.” And the child 
who is rushed up through the grades without 
earning his promotion by a comprehension 
and assimilation of the subject-matter actually 
gets something for nothing, and goes out into 
life to expect something for nothing, to place 
self above service, self-interest above civic in- 
terests, and personal preferment above the 
good of the state. Professor Giddings, of Co- 
lumbia, said recently in an address before the 
Nineteenth Century Club: “ We are witnessing 
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to-day the decay—perhaps not permanent—but 
nevertheless the decay of republican institu- 
tions. Any sane man cannot deny it.” This 
conclusion possibly is too pessimistic for most 
of us, but do you not believe that civic con- 
ditions throughout the nation would be some- 
what improved if the intellectual and moral 
web woven by our schools was all wool a yard 
wide? 

Now what is the remedy for the maladies 
consequent upon this undue haste? 

1. The great remedy, of course, is better 
working and better supervision. These are 
coming as rapidly as we could expect. 

2. Another remedy offered is the extension 
of the time from eight to nine years. But this 
remedy seems out of the question. The nine 
years’ course in districts where it has been 
in use seems doomed. The drift is away from 
it, not because nine years is too long for the 
work, but possibly because one-twelfth of the 
population of the United States will not 
stand for a nine years’ course when the bal- 
ance of the nation is satisfied with a course 
of eight years. 

3. The third remedy offered for these evils 
of undue haste is careful promotion of pupils. 
The principal who promotes a pupil only upon 
his acquisition, comprehension, and assimila- 
tion of the facts and principles in the course 
will soon remove these evils or reduce them to 
a minimum. By this care many good schools 
with a course of eight years really take nine 
years or more to do the work. 

4. The fourth remedy offered for the re- 
moval of these evils is the elimination of un- 
important subject-matter from the course and 
thus clip the crowded curriculum to a course 
of eight years. At present many teachers 
eliminate certain parts of the course. But 
under this plan elimination is unsystematic 
and haphazard. It lacks unity and often, 
under poor judgment, essentials rather than 
non-essentials are eliminated. 

To unify the work of elimination and to 
give needed aid at a most vital point, the 
State should designate definitely the elimina- 
tions to be made in each subject and print a 
syllabus, as the State of New York does, 
showing exactly the work to be done and what 
is to be omitted in every school in the state. 
Possibly our Educational Commission will in- 
clude such a recommendation in its report. 

There is another good reason why the State 
should undertake this work. County super- 
intendents have no public money with which 
to print courses of study. A syllabus of the 
work to be done would make a book of at 
least 100 pages, and to print an edition for a 
county would cost perhaps $200. It is quite 
probable that few, if any, counties in the 
State have such a course. In most counties 
the superintendent has provided some sort of 
a course in the form of a condensed outline. 
It is to be noted that the State prints a large 
annual report and the syllabus and course of 
study could be made part of that report with- 
out much extra expense. 

There is still another reason why the State 
should print such a course. There are at pres- 
ent as many standards for admission to high 
schools as there are such schools. And many 
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pupils are rushed into high school, to their 
detriment and that of their school, before 
they are prepared; and, under the law, districts 
must pay the bill. The syllabus would in a 
measure unify these admissions to high school. 

In conclusion, permit me to remind you that 
this is a strenuous age, that the American 
people are of a restless, nervous temperament, 
and that the educational pace at which we are 
traveling is a rapid one. We are clamoring 
for medical inspection in our schools, and we 
need it for the various reasons urged for it, 
and also to aid in protecting the nervous sys- 
tem of the child. 

Throughout the commonwealth at almost 
every railroad crossing you may read this 
sign, “Stop! Look! Listen.” It warns the 
traveler to be on the alert for every approach- 
danger. As directors and superintendents— 
our clients, in the thought of Horace Mann— 
are the children of this and of future genera- 
tions, in their interests we should stop, look, 
and listen in our efforts to guard them against 
any present or future dangers. Beware of 
retardation, but be more alert to guard against 
the greater evils of undue haste. 
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Cumberland, J. Kelso Green; Dauphin, H. V. 
B. Garver; Delaware, A. G. C. Smith; Elk, 
J. W. Sweeney; Erie, I. H. Russell; Fayette, 
Clement G. Lewellyn; Forest, D. W. Morri- 
son; Franklin, L. E. Smith; Fulton, B. C. 
Lamberson; Greene, J. C. Stewart; Hunting- 
don, J. G. Dell; Jefferson, L. Mayne Jones; 
Juniata, Josiah H. Deen; Lackawanna, J. C. 
Taylor: Lancaster, Milton J. Brecht; Lehigh, 
Alvin Rupp; Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper; Ly- 
coming, Gardner B. Milnor; McKean, Burdette 
S. Bayle; Mercer, Frederick F. Foltz; Mifflin, 
James F. Wills; Monroe, Frank Koehler; 
Montgomery, J. Horace Landis; Northampton, 
George A. Grim; Northumberland, W. W. 
Fetzer; Perry, Daniel A. Kline; Potter, R. O. 
Welfling; Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer; 
Snyder, T. A. Stetler; Somerset, D. W. Sei- 
bert; Sullivan, J. E. R. Killgore; Susquehanna, 
George A. Stearns; Tioga, W. R. Longstreet ; 
Union, W. W. Spigelmyer; Warren, C. S. 
Knapp; Washington, L. R. Crumrine; Wayne, 
J. J. Koehler; Westmoreland, R. C. Shaw; 
Wyoming, Frank H. Jarvis; York, Charles 
W. Stine. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, March, 1909 j 


Tue following named College graduates 
were granted State Teachers’ Permanent Cer- 
tificates during the year 1908. 


1607. Elizabeth McAllister Donnelly, Mifflin- 
town, Juniata County, Allegheny College, A.B., 
issued January 6, 1908. 

1608. Levi S. Hoffman, East Greenville, Mont- 
gomery County, Brown University, A.B., issued 
January 17, 1908. 

1609. Milton W. Garrette, Hazleton, Luzerne 
County, Yale College. A.B., issued Jan. 21, 1908. 

1610. Lawrence M. Price, Altoona, Blair 
County, Tufts College, A.B., issued Jan. 21, 1908. 

1611. Mary Smiley, New Bloomfield, Perry 
County, Wilson College, A.B., issued January 
24, 1908. 

1612. Chas. D. Oberdorf, Mt. Carmel, North- 
umberland County, Princeton College, A.B., is- 
sued January 29, 1908. 

1613. H. Mary Cushman, Reading, Berks 
County, Columbia University, B.S., issued Jan. 
29, 1908. 

1614. James C. Taylor, Johnstown, Cambria 
Comes, Gettysburg College, A.B., issued February 
4, 1908. 

1615. Bertie Morrette, Mechanicsburg, Cumber- 
land ene: Irving College, B.S., issued February 
12, 1908. 

1616. Katherine M. Daugherty, Oil City, Ven- 
ango County, Oberlin College, A.B., issued Feb. 
12, 1908. 

1617. Margaret Earla Mitchell, 
Westmoreland County, Westminister 
A.B., issued March 2, 1908. 

1618. Howard M. Merritt, Somerset, Somerset 
Coney, Lafayette College, Ph.B., issued March 
2, 1908. 


Greensburg, 
College, 





1619. Elizabeth Egbert, Stoneboro, Mercer 
County, Grove City College, B.S., issued March 
» 1908. 

. 1620. Fred George Gay, Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania State College, B.S., issued 
March 9g, 1908. 

1621. Henry F. Bitner, Millersville, Lancaster 
County, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
issued March 16, 1908. 

1622. Iva Berkey, Hollidaysburg, Blair County, 
Allegheny College, A.B., issued March 16, 1908. 

1623. Geo. W. Hamilton, Harrisburg, Dauphin 
County, Dickinson College, A.B., issued April 
» 1908. 

. 1624. Emory A. Zook, Somerset, Somerset 
County, Juniata College, A.B., issued April 7, 
1908. 

1625. Margaret Jacob, Meyersdale, Somerset 
County, Wilson College, A.B., issued April 7, 
1908. 

1626. Anna Ruth Forster, Greenville, Mercer 
County, Thie! College, A.B., issued April 13, 1908. 

1627. William L. Smith, Allegheny, Allegheny 
County, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
issued April 13, 1908. 

1628. Florence L. Williams, Shamokin, North- 
umberland County, Cornell Univ., A.B., issued 
April 16, 1908. " 

1629. Edith Gail De Armit, Grove City, Mercer 
County, Grove City College, A.B., issued April 
20, 1908. 

1630. Roy F. Snyder, Mahanoy City, Schuyl- 
kill County, Lafayette College, A.B., issued April 
20, 1908. 

1631. Mary L. Breene, Corry, Erie County, 
Allegheny College, A.B., issued April 21, 1908. 

1632. Sarah L. Breene, Corry, Erie County, 
Allegheny College, A.B., issued April 21, 1908. 

1633. Elizabeth Kinley, Corry, Erie County, 
Buchnel College, Ph.B., issued Aprii 21, 1908. 
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1634. L. Winifred Terry, Corry, Erie County, 
Allegheny College, A.B., issued April 21, 1908. 

1635. Martha J. Love, Oil City, Venango 
County, Grove City College, A.B., issued April 
23, 1908. 

1636. J. Theodore Park, Dry Run, Franklin 
County, Bucknell University, B.S., issued April 
23, 1908. 5 

1637. Charlotte Cumings, East Brady, Clarion 
ate. Wilson College, A.B., issued April 30, 
1908. 

1638. Nancy R. Kauffman, Dallastown, York 
County, Lebanon Valley College, A.B., issued 
April 30, 1908. 

1639. W. E. Riedel, Irvine, Warren County, 
—_ Valley College, A.B., issued April 30, 
1908. 

1640. Samuel Reed Craig, Mercer, Mercer 
County, Grove City College, A.B., issued April 
30, 1908. 

1641. Charles W. Hobbs, Ardmore, Mont- 
gomery County, Harvard College, A.B.. issued 
May 12, 1908. 

1642. Warren Stanley Marts. York, York 
pgs Bucknell University, A.B., issued May 
12, 1908. 

1643. Zetta Maude Truxal, Braddock, Allegheny 
Comey, Otterbein College, A.B., issued May 12, 
1908. 

1644. Anna Rogers Hunter, Sheridanville, Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
A.B., issued May 12, 1908. 

1645. Anna A. Milligan, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
er Campbell College, A.B., issued May 12, 
1908. 

1646. Erwin H. Schuyler, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
College, Syracuse University, B.S., issued May 
12, 1908. 

1647. J. Ross Barney, Millers Station, Craw- 
ford County, Grove City College, Ph.B., issued 
May 13, 1908. 

1648. Carrie A. Ross, Masontown, Fayette 
Coumy Grove City College, Ph.B., issued May 
13, 1908. 

1649. Mabel Appleby, Tarentum, Allegheny 
oe: Allegheny College, A.B., issued May 13, 
1908. 

1650. Walter L. Peake, Sharon, Mercer County, 
Lafayette College, Ph.B., issued May 13, 1908. 

1651. Loretto Andrews Mitchell, New Wil- 
mington, Lawrence County, Westminster College, 
A.B., issued May 13, 1908. 

1652. Elizabeth Whiting, Germantown, Phila- 
prggeoen Bryn Mawr College, A.B., issued May 
13, 1908. 

1653. Edwin R. Brunyate, Shippensburg, Cum- 
berland County, Dickinson College, A.B., issued 
May 13, 1908. 

1654. Samuel H. Register, Waynesburg, Greene 
peng 4 Waynesburg Calece, Ph.B., issued May 
13, 1908. 

_ 1655. Ada L. Chamberlin, Washington, Wash- 
ington ele Vassar College, A.B., issued May 
21, 1908. 

1656. Ida E. Luchsinger, West Pittston, Lu- 
zerne County, Bucknell University, A.B., issued 
May 21, 1908. 

1657. Vera M. Hamilton, Beaver Falls, Beaver 
Ca Kee Mar College, A.B., issued May 21, 
1908. 

1658. Edward C. Brinker, Jr., Easton, North- 
ampton County, Lafayette College, A.B., issued 
May 21, 1908. 

1659. Claire M. Conway, Nanticoke, Luzerne 
County, Bucknell University, A.B., issued May 
25, 1908. 

1660. Lyda Croll Peters, Patton, Cambria 
County, Irving College, B.S., issued May 25, 1908. 

1661. Charles C. Dunning, Harrisburg, Dau- 
o« County, Dickinson College, A.B., issued 

ay 25, 1908. 

1662. James J. Palmer, Ford City, Armstrong 





[Marcx, 


Comnty, Allegheny College, A.B., issued May 2s, 
1908. 

1663. Albert W. Rodgers, Fredonia, Mercer 
——, Grove City College, A.B., issued May 
25, 1908. 

1664. James L. Hazlett, Freeport, Armstrong 
a. Westminster College, A.B., issued May 
28, 1908. 

1665. Margaret R. Fletcher, Greencastle, Frank- 
lin ened Wilson College, A.B., issued May 28, 
1908. 

1666. J. K. Robb, Ligonier, Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania College, A.B., issued May 
28, 1908. 

1667. Ethel Crawford, Mifflintown, Juniata 
Coe. Wilson College, A.B., issued May 28, 
1908. 

1668. Samuel S. Willard, New Bloomfield, 
Perry eee, Pennsylvania College, A.B., May 
29, 1908. 

1669. James Wilson Snyder, Berwick, Colum- 
bia County, Bucknell University, A.B., issued 
May 29, 1908. 

1670. Charles S. Webb, Franklin, Venango 
County, Bates College, A.B., issued May 29, 1908. 

1671. Bertha Evelyn Shipe, Sunbury, Northum- 
berland County, Ursinus College, A.B., issued 
June 2, 1908. 

1672. A. J. Dohner, Shippensburg, Cumberland 
County, Findlay, A.B., June 2, 1908. 

1673. Frank A. Frear, Bloomsburg, Columbia 
County, Lafayette College, Ph.B., June 2, 1908. 

1674. Caroline E. Logan, York, York County, 
Wilson College, A.B., issued June 10, 1908. 

1675. Mary Kelso Smith, Royersford, Mont- 
gomery County, Wilson College, A.B., issued 
June 10, 1908. 

1676. Harry M. Showalter, Lewisburg, Union 
County, Dickinson College, Ph.B., June 10, 1908. 

1677. J. Renwick Houston, Sheridanville, Alle- 
gheny sone. Grove City College, Ph.B., June 
10, 1908. 

1678. Homer M. B. Lane, Annville, Lebanon 
i aa Lebanon Valley College, A.B., June ro, 
1908. 

1679. Robert E. Kreitzer, Myerstown, Lebanon 
Comets Albright College, A.B., issued June 10, 
1908. 

1680. Maurice R. Metzger, Middletown, Dau- 
phin ial Lebanon Valley College, A.B., June 
10, 1908. 

1681. Mame Koonce Robins, Sharpsville, Mer- 
cer County, Westminster College, h.B., issued 
July 8, 1908. 

. 1682, Helen Duey, New Brighton, Beaver 
County, Wilson College, A.B., issued July 10, 1908. 

1683. D. A. Kline, Marysville, Perry County, 
Lafayette College, Ph.B., issued July 10, 1908. 

1684. Alfred E. Ricksecker, Warren, Warren 
a Oberlin College, A.B., issued July ro, 
1908. 

1685. Curtis C. Lesher Lewisburg, Union 
—, Bucknell University, Ph.B., issued July 
10, 1908. 

1686. Elvira M. Strunk, Bethlehem, North- 
ampton County, Albright College, B.S., issued 
July 10, 1908. 

1687. Alice L., Crowell, York, York County, 
Lebanon Valley College, A.B., issued July 10, 


1908. 

1688. Ralph A. Henninger, Berrysburg, Dau- 
phin de Albright College, A.B., issued July 
10, 1908. 

1689. E. S. Bream, Danville, Montour County, 
Pennsylvania me B., issued July 10, 1908. 

1690. Edith E. Edwards, West Pittston,, Lu- 
zerne ad Wilson College, A.B., issued July 
10, 1908. 

1691. Oswin S. Frantz, Easton, re 4 
County, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
July 10, 1908. 

1692. J. Thomas Fox, New Bloomfield, Perry 
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1909. ] 
‘County, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., is- 


sued July 10, a 

1693. Paris B. Andes, Berwick, Columbia 
Comers Pennsylvania College, A.B., issued July 
14, 1908. 

em Jessie D. McFarland, Watsontown, 
Northumberland County, Bucknell University, 
B.S., issued July 24, 1908. 

1695. John Benjamin Boyer, Mandata, North- 
umberland County, Bucknell University, B.S., is- 


sued July 24, 1908. 

1696. Wm. R. Lingo, Townville, Crawford 
Com Grove City College, A.B., issued July 
24, 1908. 


1697. John H. Adams, Monessen, Westmore- 
land County, Hanover College, A.B., issued July 
24, 1908. 

1698 Chas. C. Cribbs, Clarksburg, Indiana 
County, Grove City College, A.B., July 24, 1908. 

1699. J. R. Tallman, Tower City, Schuylkill 
County, Muhlenberg College, A.B., July 24, 1908. 

1700. Laura Katharine Smutz, Tidioute, War- 
ren County, Cornell University, A.B., issued 
July 24, 1908. 

1701. Ellen M. Houlette, Rochester, Beaver 
Commer Geneva College, B.S., issued July 24, 
1908. 

1702. Frank S. Heinaman, Youngsville, War- 
ren a Lebanon Valley College, A.B., July 
24, 1908. 

1703. Robert Browne, Jr., Stroudsburg, Monroe 
County, Lafayette College, A.B., July 24, 1908. 

1704. Ada A. MacDermott, Pittston, Luzerne 
<—. Syracuse University, A.B., issued July 
24, 1908. 

1705. Corinne S. Kreps, Greenville, Mercer 
County, Thiel College, A.B., issued July 24, 1908. 

1706. Chas. E. Roudabush, Mount Carmel, 
Northumberland County, Lebanon Valley College, 
A.B., issued July 24, 1908. 

1707. Helen M. Shearer, Harrisburg, Dauphin 
County, Irving College, B.S., issued July 24, 1908. 




















[Continned in April Number of Journal.) 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES 
GRANTED. 

C} Date, 
z Name. P. O. Address. | County. peer 
2493/A. M. Burlington |Le Raysville .|Bradford .|Jan. 10 
2494|Josephine Gore ./Athens .... ye wien «ae 
2495|Paul L. Haverly .|Powell .... s a ae 
2496|Mabel Kuydendall|/Windham . , . = ¢ 
2497|May Ralston . ./|Wilkinsburg. .|Mercer ../Feb. 6 
2498| Bessie Hassinger . i mn ..(|Mifflin ../|April 7 
2499|Margaret Bennett /Belleville .. . by 3 . 9 
2500/Car. E. Hamilton |Lewistown ../ ‘‘ a 
2s5or|/R. T. Alexander. |Naginey . . 6 coh & 
2502|Gertrude M. Peters|Lewistown ..| “ cae oe 
2503 Nae: Barton ../|Perulack .../Juniata..| “ 9 
2504) William Creighton|Reeds Gap . . = a i 
2505|P. T. Hoknbroch |Richfield . . . bas ‘ ee 
2506) Besse S. Barton . | Pleasant View . “ . se 
2507|Myrtle Haubert . |Mexico ... . « <n See 
2508) Pearl Sulouff . . |McAlisterville . " ee ee 
2509| Effie M. Davis. . |E.Downingtown'Chester ..| “ 16 
2510/Bertha M. Emery | Phoenixville - “ah, Fe 
2511| Bessie Kelley . .jLincoin Univ’ity; “ ee 
2512|Vida P. Raby . . |Phoenixville. . * <= ae 
2513|Mary P. Yost . . Cs @ iy ul 2 
2514| Jennie Bach .|C - |Lehigh ..| “ a2 
2515|Edith A. Lacey . |Laceyville. . . |Bradford “se 
2516|Alice Hoffman. .|Wyalusing . . ~ at a 
2517 Mew Hillis. . . a ae “ oil a cae 
2518] Mattie Allen. . . |Gillett. . . bid ae 
2519/Aura Law. . . . |Punxsutawney . | Jefferson oa 
2520/Sara Harl .... i . - a 
2521|M. M. Siar . . .|Brookville. . hae «| “ go 
2522|Irene McMaster . se esx bs oh 
2523| Alice Thompson . bis wa ¢ ar 
a524|E. M. Brickley .|Summerville_. = eS 
2525'M. G. Keichline . \Pine Grove Mills|Centre . .|May 12 
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H. E. Leathers 
Violet E Swift 


Kathryn Rogers . 
Misia Roberts . 
Ts Wagner 
Anna M, Cotner . 
Mary Straub .. 
G. C. Walker . 
Daryle Heckman 
Clayton L. Brandt 
Gene’ve Eshelman 
M. B. Farling . . 
Lemuel S. Heisey 
Morris M. Moyer 
Katie G. Philips . 
Mabel Rauch . . 
Bertha M. Schools 
Sara A. Snavely . 
Abner C, Spangler 
Miles H. Steiner . 
Clifford Strauss 
Elizabeth Moore . 
Maud Sagebeer . 
Irwin W. Kehs 
Hiram C. Brunner 
— M. Fisher . 
amuel R. Shaner 


Lizzie T. Moser . 


6|Mary M. Degler. 


Catheryn Leopold 
Rachael K. Essick 
Lavinia M. Evans 
Emma A. Holland 
S. Annie Yerkes . 
Flora G. Spare. . 
Sara M. Degler . 
Julia N. Welsh . 
Olive Widdowson 
Agnes B. Farrell . 
Mayme V. Kane. 
Edith B. Marple . 
Ida B. Cook... 
Elizabeth A. Lyle 
Car. M. Schoenian 
Anna P. Dugan . 
Alice T. Farrell . 
Ella F. Carroll. . 
Frank S. Gottshalk 
Kather’e A. Miller 
S. Ella Davis . . 
ane V. Evans. . 
tella Newhard . 
Annie J. Gilpin 
Kate Reirdon . . 
Beezie Wynne. . 
Priscilla S. Carroll 
A. Lizzie Larkin . 
Francis Woods . 
Anna M. Cromie . 
. V. McAninch , 
eannette Jardine 
. P. H. Keister 
Emma Gourley . 
Cora Dittman . . 
Laura Craig. . . 
Dora Davis 
Elva B. Gettens . 
Della McE\hattan 
Gracelon.... 
H. W. Henderson 
Nellie F. Spera 
Sarah F. Stuart 
A. H. Calaman 
a T. Zeigler 
.C. Minnich,. . 
Chas. F. Kann. . 
C. W. Ashbaugh . 
Aldora Bailey . . 
Celia F. Binkey . 
Wiletta Cooper . 
Bessie Griffith . . 
MaeImmel . 
Florence M. Jones 
E. H. Keibler . . 


Blanche Kemp. . 


|Genevieve Kline . 





2615) 
2616) 
2617; 


2618) 





na M. La 
essie M. Lawson 
ulu Lunnen .. 
Grace G. Miles . 
Rosie Myers 


fferty|Latr 


Howard . 


. |Bradford 


Danville 
“ 


Palmyra 


“ 


Onset . . 


“ 


Annville . 
Myerstown 


Zieglerville 
Green 
Royersford 


“ 


Royersford 


Norristown 
Royersford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


oxall . 
Blue Bell 


Llanwellyn 
Lamartine 


St. Petersh 
“ec “é 
Belva .. 
Knox .. 


Hawthorn 


Carlisle 3 
“ 


Leechburg 
Youn 


——_ 


rll 
gonier . 
D 
Belle 
\Stahlstown 





Lebanon . 
“e 


Conshohocken Fs 


Norristown . . 


ycippus . 
Trafford City . 
Saltsburg . 
Mt. Pleasant 
New Kensington 


. |Snow Show . . 
. |Philipsburg . . 


. 


2 re 
Strawb’y Ridge 
Bloomsburg . . 
‘ awe aa 

avidsville . . 
Lebanon, No. 4 


. |Fredericksburg 
Conshohocken C 


: |Barto, Berks Co. 
Hatfield. . 
Spring Mount . 


eo. e 


Norristown .. 
“ec 


Conshohocken . 
Bethayres . . . 


Plymouth Meet. 
Norristown . 


Conshohocken 
Philadelphia . . 


Conshohocken , 
Philadelphia. . 
Allentown(City 
. |Newfoundland . 
Dunmore (bor.) 


Upland . . 
Marcus Hook . 
Philadelphia. . 


East Brady .. 
New Bethlehem 
Callensburg . . 


urg . 


: |Callensburg . ; 


ee 


Strattonville . . 


. Mechanicsburg 
. |Carlisle 
. | Bloserville 


athe 


R.F.D. 


Greensburg . . 
town. . 
Chambersville . 


Vernon . 





“e 
Somerset 
“ 


Lebanon 


tii 

cia 
Lehigh 
Pike 
Lackawan’a 


oe @@ @ © te 6 ‘eo '*« 
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6 Date 6 Date, 
z Name. P. O. Address. | County. : — 3 Name. P. O. Address. | County. mg 

2619|Mary McKelvey . |Ligonier . . . |Westm’land | June 2712/Ettah L. Mattison|Ulysses ... .|Potter. . . July 7 

2620|S. Ruth Orgill . . Jeannente Ones “ J “ 4 2713|Della Spencer . . |Chrystal ... a ae ps 7 

2621|/Margaret Riggs . {Ligonier . .— - «9 | 2714/E. Althea Hopkins Brookland. . . ee oir tees 7 

2622| Lizzie S. Seanor . |New Alexandria is “« 9 | 2715|Louise B. Corran |Genesee. .. . Ms . > 7 

2623 Edward F. Stoner |West Newton . ie “9 | 2716|EffieM. Kemp .|Millport.. .. Peers pe 7 

2624'Elizab’h R. Stroble|Latrobe . . . . . “© 9 | 2717|Helen G. Bieber . |Bethlehem. . . |Northa’pton 7 

2625|Flora Tipton . .|Mount Pleasant ed «9 | 2718|Florence E. Baas bed nase a ae 7 

2626|W. A. Rodgers ./Apollo ... . {Armstrong | “ 10] 2719/C. Edith Nickum - eae si “ 7 

2627|Mary P. Wolff. . |Kittanning . . ae “yo | 2720/Sallie H. Viilee . cd eee id aa; 

2628/Clara E. Rearick . “ ce a “30 | 2721|Eliza. H. Finney |Pen Argyl. . . ¢ be 7 

2629|Venia Hill... . “ FF ws «10 | 2722|Flor’e G. Reichard|/Easton ... . 3 ee 

2630/Ora Sloan... . Sane No. 2 = * 30 | 2723|Nellie C. Warford - ei sete fe 8 7 

— oat ce sas at — Valley . . - 10 | 2724 Z pices Wind Gap nee s i 7 
32|Clair B. Gahagen |Sagamore . e 10 | 2725|Nellie G. Jones . ap... 7 

2633|Oth’lo A. Willyard)Kittanning,No.4 oe “ 40 | 2726/S. L. ‘ya ... |Bethlehem. . . Me an 

2634|Mildred Shepard . |Leechburg . . “* 30 | 2727|M. Kate Hoffmeier|Easton . . . 7 

2635|Gertrude Patton ./Pyrra..  . . we “© 10 | 2728/Olive E. Phillips , |Columbia, N. J. as e 7 

pe Me —: a iy sae © :n . 10 | 2729 tS 9 Pittston eas Luzerne ae as xs 
37|L. W. Boy: « « |Shelocta.Ind.Co. «10 | 2730 ret C. Price wee . 

2638) Jessie Anderson . |Allegheny . . . Allegheny .| “ 1 | 2731/Patrick J. Hayden|Swoyers, . . aS ca) time: 

2639|Carrie Battenfield |Millvale. . . . 1 ‘“« 41] 2732|Mary Keating. . |Pittston.. . . Sele reaieeg 185 

2640| Minnie Battenfield| “ .... Ee .| “ ax] 2733|Alice T. Morahan |Avoca. .. . ie pile. 

2641| Bertha Beatty Tarentum.. . Hi -| “ a4] 2734/Anna L, Farrell ,|Parsons. . . ne ee 

2642|Elizabeth M. Best |Dravosburg . . -| “ xx] 2735|/Lloyd B. Ritter . |Sybertsville . . Ee ae 15 

2643| Eliza. K. F. Black|McKeesport . . ae -| “ xx] 2736/Elizabeth Glynn. [White Haven . poe As pn ese 

2644| Lillian E. Brown , | Pittsburg sm -| ar] 2737|/Owen = Wilkes Barre . aah 8 i ee 

2645 M. 1. Cunningham|Sharpsburg . . 2 -| “ 1x | 2738)Anna Sensenbach |Freeland . . be : = 28 

2646|Lil’n M, Donovan|Braddock . . . “ .| “ ax] 2739)Lela M. Burns. . |Pittston....) {+ | 35 

2647|Margaret Douglass Castle Shannon ig -| “ 3] 2740| Jenipher Burgess . | Hazleton oan ie ie ae 

2648|Rachael A. Finley|Wilkinsburg . . -| ‘x2 | 2741/Owen Sharkey . . |Lattimer Mines aw oe 15 

2649|M.G. Johnson . . |Castle Shannon - -| © ax] 2742 mg Evans. .|Hazleton ... 8 ne 15 

2650|Esther U. Kearns |Carnegie . . . x -| ‘ x] 2743/Sara D, Gallagher|Freeland ... . heme 

2651|Elizabeth Lackey |Shousetown . . es -| “ xx] 2744|Louisiana Gerhart |Wernersville . . Berks . 15 

2652|Mabel F. Mahaffey/Sharpsburg . . re -| “ xx] 2745|Ira Keene . .|Rehrersburg. .| ( - ee SS 

2653|L. Pearl Moyes . si ad -| “ 1] 2746|Milton J. Potteiger/Mohrsville. . .| (+ + “8 

2654|Mary Parker . . |Boyers, Bu’r Co. rs -| “ sx] 2747/George Y. Rhoads|Douglassville .| “° - - Sim 285 

2655|Lyda Porter. . . |Shousetown . . sad «| “ xx] 2748|Edwin G. Wagner|Pine Iron Works} |: + > 15 

2656/ Olive B. Reid . . |Braddock . . “ -| © xz] 2749/John R. Ebling . |Strausstown . eee cake i ae 

2657|Marg’et Rolshouse/Pittsburg . . . vs -| “ 11] 2750|/Clayton L, Rhoads/Shanesville ..} (| +: eae 

2658|Minnie L. Ramsey|Aspinwall . . . “ -| “ ax] 2751|/Katie E. Glasmire|/Leesport .. .| | : a 15 

2659|Dessie Spangler . |Coraopolis. . . ee -| “ ax] 2752|Alvin H. Rider . |Oley,No.2 ..| (, Cd ime 

2660/Cor. C. Thompson|Tarentum . . . pl -| “ x1] 2753) Howard H, Kline |Bethel. .. . . Nee . 15 

2661|Clara M. Vates .|Mount Oliver . - .| “ a1] 2754|W. E. Griffith . .|Bedford. .. . Bedford ase Pia 

2662|Laura C. Venables|Tarentum . . sl “ a1] 2755|Helena G. Weber |Wolfsburg. . . v .- 20 

2663|Nora W. Yolton . |Coraopolis. . . of «33 | 2756|Teguarde Stoler . |Saxton .... _ skeet, Re 

2664| Hilda Zellman. . |Pittsburg . . e “ax | 2757 james D. Clapper/Yellow Creek .| |; ++] 20 

2665)W. A. Laning . .|Tarentum.. . bad -| “ ax] 2758) Wilson B. Hoover|Loysburg .. . pe ++] ff 20 

=... dg a; — Pee Snyder oe] ag] 2759 = McFerran ee eeeep , ge oa a 20 

2 rgeC. Kerr .|Penns Creek. . P ool @ eee ora Means. . .|Glee ..... .- 20 

2668)/R. B. Hayes Albert|Kratzerville . .| “ “« 24] 2761/Edna W. Kegg , |Everett oe “a o- z 20 

Siege” | = ::/< Beeamnder:| MF] 2 ils 

A ple|/Freeburg . . op 24 | 2763 . Gienger . v. 

2671|H. Mabel Hane . |Shamokin Dam = ..!| “ 24] 2764|Nellie M. Andrews|Mattie . . bs cash se aap 

2672/F. C. ny iy ere . -+| “ 24] 2765/Edith Barr . . . |Butler, R.F.p 6 Butler . «| “80 

2673|William A. Erdly | “ ...../ “ —..{ " 24] 2766|Nora E. Fleming |West Sunbury cr ae 

2674|Minnie E. Stryker |Loyalsock . . |Lycoming. |July 1 | 2767|Katherine Holland) Hilliard A (eae 20 

2675|Clara L. Johnson jersey Shore. . « | 14} 2768/Sara E. Kinzer .|West Sunbury.| (|, ---/| “ 20 

pe eg Le — oe ae ie i - 1 | 2769 TT . Shearer —_ City . Blair * | 3 20 
77| Bruce B. Derick . |Unityville : 1} 2770/1. H. Benner . .|Henrietta . . |” is 20 

2678|Erskine Schooley |So Williamsport is .| “ 2] 277x|Martha Gearhart . | Duncansville aks ae 

2679/A. Bly Elder . .| * « “ .| “ 1] 2772|Della M. Helsel , |Claysburg. . .| (| °° <. “ 

2680/Carl G. Renn . .| ad « | “ x] 2773|Effie M. Miller .|Martinsburg. .| (, °° ia 

2681|Mae Roos. . . . | Williamsport se a 1 | 2774|Lloyd A. Smith . ne Aa ts eee ae 

2682|W.°H. Miller . .|Greenburr . . ee .| “ 21 2775|Daisy Snare ‘ = ead : “« 20 

2683 i,J. Remack . .|Brompton  . es .| “ 1] 2776|Uda B. Feldmiller|Cochranton , Crawford oh <a 

2684/Margaret Kutz . |Hughesville . . ed eae 1 | 2777|Blanche Herring , |Linesville . . oa . ys 20 

2685|Edith Collins . . |Williamsport . e «| 1] 2778/Emma Dickey. |Hartstown . . Bradford 54 

2686| Lloyd M. Baker . |Montoursville , bid ee 1 | 2779|Myrtle Baxter. . |Granville Sum’t |Bradford .|/Nov. 9 

2687|Bert. M. Maxwell |Cogan House . us oaree 1 | 2780|Alice E Brown .|Harmonsburg . |Crawford . yely 20 

2688|Harry K. Willis . |Picture Rocks . “ ane x | 2781|Laura Rosengrant) Ulster... . . Bradford + Nov. 9 

2689|Brady E. Hill . .|Williamsport . ad i * 1 | 2782|Margaret Burke . |Towanda, R.p. 3). oe. SS 9 

2690|Cora B. Rinn . .|Jersey Shore. . “ .| x] 2783/Katie O’Brien . . |Edinboro, No. 2|Crawford . {July 20 

2691|Leo R. Guillaume|Brookside . . . o bee 1 | 2784|/Fred B. Dailey .|Cochranton . . A «re ae 

2692|Vera B.Cox. . . |New Castle . .|Lawrence .| “© 6] 2785|Ray Winton. . . /Townville. . . +| & = 20 

2693/|Olive Davis .|Wampum... 43 .| “ 6] 2786|Sarah G. Blakely |Chester (City) . Delaware =| = 

2694|Ruth A. Dunnan |Mt. Jackson. . “ed .| “ 6] 2787|Mabel E. Cramp e siaalar i | ee 
2695|Belle Edie. . . .|East Brook . . a .| ‘* 6] 2788|Mabel Beacham . bi donee a Ses one 
2696|Clara Guy. . . . |NewCastle . . -| “ 6] 2789/Elizabeth M. Pace) oe L lees. tee 
2697|Alice Hutchinson [Skidmore . . . «| “ 6] 2790)Archibald S. Jacob|Nanticoke(bor.)/Luzerne . . a3 
2698|Gula B. Hofmeister} Edinburg . . om -| “ 6] 279z|Margaret Morris . iid ae eg: es 
2699|Maud Liebendorfer| Ellwood City ee -| “ 6} 2792/Elizab’h E. Coppin vad fe nets :: az 

2700\Alice Matheny. .| _—“ ap ee . - 6 | 2793|Arm’a Christopher Hs ee Rg ace 4 

2701|Belle McKnight . |Skidmore . . . ie : 6] 2794/AnnaSnyder . . y se ee sale “ 

2702 en —- - |New Castle . . = . ed 6 | 2795|Margaret Lynch . J Ke a = 

2703 = a ~ - « «|Ellwood City . = Mes 6 2796| Harry T, Hamblin|Sw ee on oer “ 

2704 . Bream . |Gettysburg ..|Adams . . 6 | 2797|Milton E, Everitt |Long Pond .. ee wee 2 

2705|M. L. Slothour .|Abbottstown . se Aes eed 6 | 2798|F. A. Christman . |Kunkletown . 2 . ee 

2706 po M, Wisler . i Py Male + +| “ 6] 2799|Elmer D. Borger ee ae a i “at 

2707|Love Rinehart . .|Waynesburg. .|Greene . .| “ 7 | 2800|Anthony Gower . |Saylorsburg . . Ss - 

2708|W. G. Meighen . i an A aux 7 | 280r|Anna J. Bernhardt|Harrisb’g (City)! Dauphin « . a8 
2709|Laura B. Lapping s ne es - | 7] 2802/L. LaVene Grove Ys ye ee et 
2710| Daisy H. White . |Spraggs.... ad wate 7 2803| Flor’ce Mackenson| - - es oe «ge 
a7tr'H. V, Lucas. . .!Dunkard ...!1 “ ..1 9° 2804!Mabel J. March . sd ° = a eae 
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%, ame. P. O. Address. | Count Date é 
a mty, | ee’ | Name. P.O. Address. | County. | Date, 
2805|Elizabeth Morgan | Harrisb’ ; ‘ wre — 
2806|Caro. M, Ponnnen arrisb’g (City)|Dauphin . |July 2x | 2898) John Oberholser . |G: N 
2807| Marie A. Sampl “ < .| “ 21] 2899|Eunice A amy Me. s, . .,Lancsewr «Say 99 
2808| Edna E. ‘eae. ig te Si Ks “* gx | 2900) Lilian M. my oo: ye a 
aa . - ¢ “ee 
pr Mag, Frankenfield Haycock Run . |Bucks. . .| “ po pn yoy ee —— - Se 23 
stsoj Carrie ¢ Minster Bristol teogelel a ae = 7 pa Stauffer. |Beartown . . “ *] 93 
pe nel Margaret H _— Doylestown ; _ 2r 2904 Von Sty vol Be See ts Wa r ‘ lo an 
or ‘ . “ le “ 
See Bet nee |S [saan | = ||: 3 
sire Dianeee Wiles . ee Tionesta a = on aed A. Watts . |Terre Hill . = ey 
2816! Mae M, Ellice: “ etal PF * 2908 Mo Kath’ Wane Kod No “| i 23 
2817| Alice P. B es 5 ae “ ; « re . vanner O.%. « « “ 3 “ 2 
Meets BU lawngtes | leceiee| © [eee Vk Seed :|, | 
2819|Cora A. S rowley ae nellstown “ “ 9x} agrr|M. Gre t ew Holland . “ “|e = 
2829 Linic E. Roni oA aS ° “ 9] a9r9|Bertha maa Uniontown Fayette. .; “ 23 
. “ 2 .© 5 i 
= i. Pennell . | Duncannon Perry ...| “ 2} 2913/Allen G. Rickard |Gibbon Glade . “ | = 
unkelberger New Bloomfield| i ss | 9924) Emma G. Moyer |Dunb bs , 
2823 Saml. E. Wilson . |Loysvill i “ 22] 29351]. S. McClelland . Unic town |. ‘log 
2824,A. Bern, Compton aa il Sa ls, ae ra E. Fast ™ Smithfield - “ |* 3 
2825| Florence E. Beatty a... Venango .} “ 22 2917|Harry C, Dills . «ee Cee 
pig: y om pg eh MRD BPI ~~ Asch Rowen :|Vandebie’ °:| « ii] 33 
88 sae L. Hilton Rouseville ore : 2 — 22 | 2919| Ruth E. ene i § Ceanellsviile “ ae a = 
oa ¢ i . '° . oe 2 
2829 vio pemebenneck . |Wyoming .| “ a sen i wer Pas 1 23 
2830 Alice E. ." —— ‘ Cameron “ 22 | 2922|Sabina E. Payee ae ee ps ae . 23 
= agg Nickler E. Emporium . “ * Sole EB May Rockwell tian ..| “ .-1|s a 
2833|Mary E Palen . a s “ 92] 2925|Sara —_—.: Connellsville. .} ({ + -| % 23 
= Bessie M. Holland abate’ : Elk ets “ 22 2926| Delilah Munk . . “ st! o eh 
2835 Margaret Maloney pe ‘ha * s ps pa Sara Moreland . “ 2 oe Vs 33 
2837 Anna S sae ; = ae “Be 292 Bliseb oy OR ‘a ‘ eg 23 
ae ne (| ae « Slagiten fe  * ..f 5 12 Ss 
2839|Selma | _ * wil = ae “22 pa Edun B. a - ee 
28;0| Lillian Neilson ... |Johnsonb 3 33) 293:| alice McElhancy’ |S, Connells a Oo 
2841|J. Milton Bish ; ; ‘seer urg «| « 90] sosaiJane Ray. S. Connellsville | “ ..| “ 23 
2842|Althae Mattocks . — ie “ 22] 2934|Gold. MeLaughli coos) tthe 
shcalWicoten A eek ea a Mercer “ 92 | 2935|Ada O. S re in| Everson SS eo he oe 
pr Elmer . Bovard . Clarks Mills ‘a ie . 22 | 2936/ Anna Sameempensnne ~— ad E “ pee “ Pm 
aieegeuesaiveetiec| 2 | Risen eek] ft 
2847|Minnie oo. * tome Pe es eae | Anna George. ; wees.) 6 SG Se 
adMenc ace Werder] <2) S/Beie Gest: /Peranm | Sra 
2850 h W. eee WEE. sel! 4a j ae <§ ee Sr Es 
solecwor” ey | 2 i:|5 Eisai Weteay::| 2 :-]: 2 
a6salk, W. Bell = |< |Rermmoor’. |. \Cles « 92 2944|Thom. H. Brown FayetteCity..| “ .-| “ 23 
2853/F J. Blough. - a . 1. |Clearfield .| 22] 2945|CeliaC. Li ae 2 a ee 
2854|Maria Beaston _ Clearfield aes < -| “22 2946|Amy F. Dilcher ea 6 ee.) 
2835 Clayton K. Croyle Games ane p | S22] 2047 Gert'de F. Sakon not aed City . - el a? 
pr eg gl ra py oy a e : “ i “ on en — D. oe om “ “ “ : “ a 
2858] Alvin M. Johnson G —*** rs i. = 2950(M, F Me =e Lost‘ oe “ ace 
poi oe AE ad pags gl PG ED) M.F.Wclane .iLeeCrek...) -| 0 3 
2860 Rilla D. Mitchell New Wa shila ye i 22 | 2952| Michael H. et frome ood : M | pe 
ote Cease MeRensie - Houtzdale : pe i = 2983 _. 7 Barrett , |Girardville s : “ ee a 
2863|Christian Pollock | Ma a e 53 
i a F ~ . . |Pottsville ; = ° 
286 4 Clair R 088 Bells Lan a : 2 3 pi 2956 —> C. Monahan/|Port Carbon, . “ , . po 
2866) Floyde Riddle . Mahaie - i > ae 2988 farthaG. bose oate ce “ES 
2867|Orpha M. Slo: ; New Mil = “22 | 2959) Elza Scott ee eee ae 
2868] Roy V. atl | tal Iport . bia “92 | 2960| Mar, i ; |Hanlin Station . me - 2 
2869|/H. Chas, Ach een ; ¥: 22} 2961/H tue P. ee”: - a. 
2870|W. G. Bak “ge oo . .|Lancaster | “ 2 so Ha rh R Burke . |Canonsburg . . 5b “24 
2871|Chas, G Becke lizabethtown . “ .| © $8] so6sl. Newton Sprowls|Claysvilie . . . oe ae 
pos oll lg i Be S| lheeet A fidcesiwednes .:| ae 
2873|Clayton Christ . . Sh umbia ... a -| & 23] 20 ek. wi WwW OF memo Washington . . a jo 
287a|Cayton Christ = Clay. «<<< fs] a3 2966 Faith I Haslet —— | le a 
siveeepeaee <0) 2 |i Baek emeienr | 2/2 
ieee padmaaeream 3] SI) B/Selaiee Burton:Avelan = 22] / 
Tita | lo :| = SERRE ae Wames. ” ieeeoae 4 a 
2880] Willis W. Gibbel . Brennereiite ae . 7 = 23 | 2972| Edwin Smith. : ee F ope . > * 
absi[Phares D.Getg:|Abron.'=<:| || 33 aon Nelle Gite. Tresckow 22 o| | 3 
2883|May E. Gross . ; on a « $3] 2975(M. E. Branthaven Thecabonsber sw ee oe 
288, Kane H. Helm é N own . “ 23 2976 Alice M_ Bush en ambersburg ‘ “ Jt“ 29 
2885|Samuel H. Hess . ew Providence! * “23 | 2977/S. E Buterba zh M. babe a “ «“ 
oi eae “ < bee aug erce 2a a 
3887 sai LS Hess . . |Elizabethtown . “ 2 - - 2078 oe Clapsaddle ia es . | « 29 
ay Sadie —. : '|Ephrata.... ee "| ee bs 2079/5 ith or, . .|St. Thomas .. “ “| «ag 
2889 Irvin B. fo bill | Denver .... ve «pee 23 298t C EF uffield. . |\Chambersburg . o t} a9 
EO Rervilanews .° | * |= slows RA RUERD as cauaipdle eae oe 
zeor|M. Alma Kiehl [Ephrata = ‘|< Siete eee. | 2 le ss 
spe Lara ila Ephrata <| «| ff 23 | 2984]Lulu V, Heiman . ee es fle os 
be oe er — “ |e = cote — Sate ° + nso c “ "La = 
aCe . = Srdiey saic hore halle e 
sig ny A“Miler. Quaryrte © 2] 2/33) gallGree te «| Genewer:| (| 3 
. . . ees 2 * 
pe eed «93 298o|Alice Lohr. | | Fama ine *. 2 
. 23 2990/F. W. Miller. . . “ . “ “la = 
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Z Name. P.O. Address. | County. | Date, | ,¢ Name. P. O. Address. | Count Date 
a 1908. | & | 1908.” 
2991|George B. Miller. St, Thomas . . |Frankli i i Indi 
Sere ae. -  eemieeene’ ran| ies ‘ July 29 sone ee & het 2 “marr ad ae Indiana . . |Aug, 18: 
2993|L. R. Rife. . . . |Greenvillage. . si «* 99 | 3086) Edna McFarland SeeMlons igi “ ae Oe 
2994/Kath. W. Seibert [Chambersburg . Mee dy “© 99 | 3087|Irene Mabon Eiki eee eos S. 
2995| Rebecca L. Seibert “id : “ € 29 | 3088/H C. McCrea |H = a *:* sae 38 
2996|J. M.Shatzer , .|Edenville ...| “ no A nd bon ee ER 4 
= ade gh oa te : ee - « «| ~~ 29 | 3090] Ellen Northrope ‘Hortons; ee eg ‘ - 
. Walck . |Greencastle . . Oe [ex D. D. Pat : Gri ra re ; 
2999|M- M. Battenfelder/Pittsburg . . . Allegheny . |Aug. Siiclite fillies... Steeda | = -le 2 
Sie): | sls ee ieee.) 2 le 
3002 Catherine Brunner ng oe : a E 2 pf pans ‘ee a i Shiels’ -preoceee a “i ig Ge ae 
3003 a Cameron 5h saree sid wife? ; pas Vernetta Steffy a, “ : i 2 
3004/Ella Davis ior “ bean “ . 4 ow. j 18. 
3005|Hazel G. Eslep . bed oie & ae : “ : ooo M. E [tl : gg as “ : ore. 
3006/A. Beulah Evans , ef a ar ee Sis pt i Roy G. Wolf es eon ae « ‘ _ 
3007| Jennie Fitzgerald si ares i! my) (id > — Mil A.W wt on ode “ : ~ = 
3008 sa al oe = sas be fs me a ; stor Walter E stg Juneau cee ¢ : % 
3009 ear raham . . “ nS 3 “ + td . . eee . 1 
govo)Blizabeth Jones :| “22 2) @  l] 41300, in fee. |= fie 2 
3orz|Ina Klineman . . ee és: eb “ i : ee : ay 
3or2|Blanche G. Levy . pe : os : pe: 3104 ae ance sng . er bac ee Warren ee ee 
30r3|Mary Lewis. || “ 1. « | 9] Secéltda McKinney | | oo lls eM ds OR. 
gong Mary F. McCarthy 1 : «| 4] 3107|Anna M. Anderson |Tidioute. 22.) 1/1 as 
pierce | = ...| = 2/5 {eeecmmnd legion: i: 5 
aa yl fgg Pandey’ nd sorta : -| & 4] 3210 Catherine Scanlan|Dushore. . . ae “e pe 
iinmities:| : « it~ Tie eee: | tite 2 
3020] Amelia M. Skees . ss i ‘ illiam I fanless ¥ sais 
seneiGiolades Themes a —- ba . “4 333 ee Sener Aquashicola . .|Carbon . . |Sept. 3 
3022|Alma R, Voibrecht “ ‘s oe = ie o. an \Sunbury. . . « North’ land | “ 8 
3023/Georgina L. Young] ** tee - “ii ; oa Mary G. L sana SR: “ 2 
_ tone E, Wagner . Wroieing Lehigh . «| “5 | 3ra7/Hester Russell. . |Watsontown | | “ « § 
* “28 ¢ 
See|Lloyd E, Blanch. |Jobastown’ <2)" 2) «5 SriglPhoebeBWole |r: | wg 
7|\Edwin V. Bearer. |Hastings .. . “ “ i } Peay en 
3028|Edna Callahan . . |Chest ae : “ "| 6 ; — = 7 Do eal Allegh ny (City) Allegheny Vee 36 
3029| Mary Daugherty . |Ebensburg sc pe 7 ee Olive Gunn fad “ “ “ ee s 
3030/Elsie B, Davis. . |Conemaugh . . as Sa 3 23| Jane B. Hipsley “ “ “ ee 
3031) Elnora Felix . |Windber ... = se 7 _ es. M. Hitchivor - «6 “ “ | 4 ; 
3032/Olive M. Ford. . Dysart, R.FD. ee Seas 7 sor. tella E | Femme a “e ee J] : 
3033|W. C. Hershberger|Johnstown . . <f .| 7 _ Nora B. Le 5 “ “ “ . s 
3034| Rose Klingensmith |Gallitzin « a ae Anna E. vat S “ “ “ “| ee 8 
3035|George C. Leidy . |Conemaugh . . «s Rs 7 sone | L. Claire Scott ye “ “ ‘ as : 
3036|George A Lieb . |Nicktown . . . = (i: 7 > H. Isabelle Tayl “ “ “ “ 8 
—- weg ag ng Wilmore ... sa AY nad 7 me Blanche Eva Roar bi es « “ : 
038; Max W. Minser . id sa “ i 
3039| Jennie O’Connor . |Boswell, No. 1. ae t| « ; 3t30 — Pecan a A ys Pe : 4 
3040|Clark E. Reese. . |Cresson .... ‘ed ee ed 7 a3 Chloe Ko: ne ly. k “ : 
3041|Gertrude Reese .| “ .... “ “« 9 pt Mary B an. Wri htsville | i ald —. . 
3042|Margie Roland .|Barnesboro . . “ oleeee ae oe Marion A. Rathfor ee G6) cao oa 
3043|Ella Williams . . |Carrolltown . . sf Pa be 7 _— Curt E Fh 08 York.NewS a i “ 4 
3044|Mary Yeckley . . |Gallitzin mt pace | « 7] 3:3)|Hettie V. Rupp - wt he cae 
3045|Frank A. Whitlock|/Bald Mount . . |Lack’wanna| “ 14 ats Bert L. ts ll York, NewSal. “ : “ = 
3046|Sarah Ruddy . (Olyphant .. . “ « Sor ee ea oe 
3047|Mabel E. Moon , |Peckville . . . ee A aoe Arthur G Ziegler eae Ee “eo 
3048/Stella M. Price. . [Spring Brook . “ “om — H.M Piao Recstalacee ae is ea 
3049|Sarah Stokes inooka .. . of “ 4 er atta... te lll * 
a — » weap oh wee oe : 14 | 3143|Seth G. Seitz -|Glen Rock. | “ oe 8 
30s2|Mary K Duggan |Moosic .. . . “ a . 3144 “4 Cie ae Ss ai ee eo 
3053|Eleanor B Casey |Minooka .. . e “ 44 ae Fanny X. Trumbo| “ Begg © CTE See ole. 
3054/L. W. Adams__. |Penn Run... |Indiana . .| “ 18 | 3147|/Emma "Weidner| Wrightsville . oe « 38 
3055| Blanche Allshouse| Indiana, No. 6 . “«  . .| = 18] 3148) Nettie ir Boyer “ok nesta (naar ae 
3056|Mary J. Blackley |Dilltown mE ce oa Anna D. Budding |Wrightsville || “ = 
3057/S. D. Boucher. . |Lovejoy.. . . “ ee] & 18] 3150 Bertha K Kablee York cai pe ints Pe 
3058| Edith D. Botsford |Marion Centre . 6) de ae a ohn E. Kieffer . Mill Sure. |Dauphin - 
3059|Elizabeth Bracken|Indiana .. . E>. eles” am art WW G. Goodman : Gr seville : — On 7 
arn Floyd Braughter . | Rochester Mills ao & « 18] 3753 Jennie Savage . Williamstown ; e tj)“ : 
; ee re a, : peg -* Be 38 3154|Charlotte Markley|Altoona (City) |Blair ...| “ 
a amd cco aaa he bene os en ieee 8 at oe eg “ “ “ oD, “ : 
4|Steele Clawson .|Huff ..... eS te ve ‘ Z 
3065|Alverda Donahey |Starford.... Se oe ae 3 oo ae ty g M = ate he - 7 
3066/Roy L, Gartley . |Hillsdale .. . ad «+ |“ 18] 3159|Mildred 1. Kerr e ecaport r si Cia ead 7 
3067) Jessie F. Fulton , |Home, No, 1 C. gol Ce oe 3160) Lillie B jellier. “ ea “ *| ee 7 
3068 oo F. Frech . . |Marion Centre . ee] © 18] 3162 Blanche McCombs us : i ..4% 
3069|Mary Elgin . . |Creekside . . . “ «1 © 481 3162/Celia Carpenter . |Uniondale. : "|S hen'al © 2 
3070/Evans Dodson. . |Smicksburg . . “4 +} © 181 3163/Ruth B. Ross : |Monti 0) ie: waste Ba 
sere —_ : Davis. . ey “a fee x «+ | 18] 3164\Grace Cobb -* . |INew Milford. “ “ : 
ra Deemer . . |Brush Valle’ A ia Dickinso: “yy 
3073|Martha Gibson’: |Pine Flats r | > .i)< Sr eee cre 8 
3074| Blanche Gregg. . |Saltsburg . . . eho 4 . Ni ‘y. i 
pte my a, No.1. i aes xd 3 aes ang § — oa x: North’land’ “ 4 
3076|Frank E. Johns , |Seward .... Ste pee) , : ale, Cit; , 
3077; Mary M. Jones .|Tunnelton. . . 5 OD id 8 — Katie Gethins: A wa cee ts ae ns 4 
378 — hs _—— ; “me Center . a --| & 18) 3177/Mary Doudican . se “e bad es ys 
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